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Art. I. Principles of Political Economy, considered with 
| a View to their practical Application. By the Rev. T. 
1 _ RR. Malthus, M.A. F.R.S. &c. &c. &c. Murray. 1820. 


Ir is particularly gratifying to receive from the hands of 
Mr. Malthus a volume on the subject of political economy, 


. after having been fretted and perplexed by the extravagant 
. opinions which have recently been given to the world under 
f the name of that science. At any time, indeed, would this 
. work have been regarded as extremely valuable, taken sim- 

ply on the ground of its own intrinsic merits; its import- 
f ance, however, is unquestionably augmented in no small 


degree when viewed in the light of an antidote to a certain 
class of speculations which have lately been maintained by 
men of ability, and received by the public with a portion of 
favour not frequently bestowed upon enquiries so abstract, 
g but which, notwithstanding, we have all along described as 
ne not less pernicious in their tendency than destitute of all 
claims to truth and philosophical precision. 
It is scarcely necessary to mention that we here allude to 


8 the writings of Sismondi, Mill, Buchanan, and Lord Lauder- 
" dale, and more particularly to the work of Mr. Ricardo, who 
$ has systematized and recommended with no inconsiderable ta- 


a lent the most paradoxical of the opinions brought forward 


by those who have at various times undertaken to oppugn 
of the doctrines of Adam Smith. As to Jean re, ye Say, 
at again, although he has in one or two points, yielded to the 
authority of men who do not think as profoundly as himself, 
he has, nevertheless, always appeared to us ag the most sen- 
C- sible author who, in France or Italy, has hitherto entered 
‘0 & upon the difficult investigations of political economy ; and 
ld he is well known to have been the first who had at once 
enough of taleut and of courage to expound to his country- 
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men, when under the iron rule of Bonaparte, the prince iples 
of that important science, as they were generally held in 
Great Britain. his distinguished philosopher, therefore, 
we have always been happy to consider as an ally; and 
when, in addition te him we have named, as the authors or 
supporters of the tenets which we hold, the names of Dr. 
Smith aud Mr, Malthus, we cannot be justly chargeable with 
assuming too much confidence in pressing our conclusions 
wherever these great meu have settled the ground of doc- 
trine. 

Mr. Malthus, above all others, is entitled to the reliance 
of his readers, and, indeed, to the unlimited confidence of 
the public, as a safe guide and most judicious adviser, be- 
eause he uniformly qualifies his theoretical opinions by re- 
ferring to the plainest experience, and never seems to think 
any of his tenets placed beyond the reach of controversy, 
until it has been fully illustrated and confirmed by the actual 
procedure of m ankind in their transactions with one another. 
Mr. Ricardo, on the contrary, as scon as he retires to write, 
appears to shut his eyes completely on the whole living 
world. He founds his principles on reasoning, not on ob- 
servation: and in arriving at his conclusions it seems to be 
to him a matter of sheer indifference, whether he may have 
been led to coincide with the rules of practical wisdom, or 
to run counter to all the dictates of the most enlightened ex- 
perience. ‘The doctrines of the new school ac cordingly, are 
almost always seen to come forth in the shape of paradoxes. 
‘They are obviously meant to startle by their novelty, or ras 
ther, we should say, by the enigmatical form in which they 
are announced. The practical man is, indeed, utterly amazed 
at the discoveries which are brought to light; but finding 
that the precepts of what is called science, have no conceiva- 
ble relation with the rules which regulate the dealings of the 
merchant, the manufacturer, or the land-owner, he at length 
turns from the study with deep contempt, aud pronounces 
the whole to be a piece of outrageous quackery. For ex- 
ample, if a Derbyshire irop-master, or Yorkshire clothier 
were told that wages could never rise without a fall of pro- 
fits, and that conversel), the latter could never limprove 
without being accompanie ‘d with a depression of the former, 
both the one and the other would assuredly exclaim that 
such a condition of things was quite irreconcileable to their 
experience ; for that, on the contrary, they had frequently 
found, even during an uninterrupted series of years, that 
wages and profits rose and fell together, or, in other words, 
when they could aiford fo give their men most they had most 
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to themselves. But, replies the economist, you view the mat- 
ter on too narrow a ground: you speak of temporary eleva- 
tions and depressions, occasioned by variations in your par- 
ticular markets, by the comparative briskness of demand for 
your goods, or by an excess of supply considered relatively 
to that demand. I speak of that more philosophical condi- 
tion of trade and manufactures, wherein we are permitted to 
contemplate an equal distribution of capital in every branch 
of industry, together with such a facility in the transference. 
of it from one branch to another, that with all the rapidity 
and precision of a hydrostatical experiment, the smallest 
excess of profit in one department would cause an instan- 
taneous motion of capital towards that point, so as to pre- 
serve the level for ever undisturbed. In this case, as profits 
would be the same over the whole of the largest kingdom ; 
as the wages of workmen may be assumed at a given 
umount, and as being equally uniform at any given period ; 
and lastly, as we may fairly take for granted that the work- 

men would be as transferable as the capital, by means of 
which they were employed, and all nesteotie qualified for 
every species of handicraft work, I maintain that, in these 

circumstances, as the price of every commodity would con- 
sist precisely of the wages of labour and profit of stock, no 
rise could take place in the one without being css ve 

with a fall in the other.—The manufacturers of iron and wool, 

however, would have a short answer to make to such an 
hypothesis ; namely, that the philosophical condition of trade, 

which is therein assumed, never did exist, and never can 

exist. Capital and craftsmen cannot be transferred from 

one branch of business to another at the waving of an econo- 

mist’s quill; and although both in a certain degree may be 

said to abhor a vacuum, they are never found to rush in- 

stantaneously to fill it up. The silk weavers of Spitalfields, 

for instance, and the potters of Staffordshire might starve 

for years, during which the cutlers of Birmingham were liv- 

ing on beef and pudding, before they could be induced to 

sacrifice their stock and skill, and begin a trade of which 

they knew nothing. No allowance, however, is made in the 

systems of which we are now speaking, for the vis inertia 

of human nature. Man, skill, and capital, are throughout 

regarded nearly as articles of the same kind ; and all the cal- 

culations which are entered into with regard to them, are 

conducted upon precisely the same principles. A human 

being is held to be as convertible to the several pu 

of manufacturing industry, as a five-pound note or a bar of 

malleable iron; you may take him from making china to 
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day, and send him to make hats to-morrow, or relieve hin 
from the loom in Middlesex, and send him by the coach to 
temper razors at Sheffield. 

When, again, we are told, by the modern economists, that 
arise of wages will, in some instances, lower the price of 

a goods to the extent even of sixty or seventy per cent: a 
ta | plain practical man cannot consider it as any thing less 
\ than downright mockery to be informed, by way of explana- 

+ 





tion, that the goods are not to be made by human hands at 
all, nor by the ministry of any animal which draws wages 
in the shape of food, lodging, or clothing, but by a kind of 
automatic machine, which is to last a hundred years, and 
do all the work itself, without the superintendance of a sin- 
gle creature. There is, no doubt, an important truth to be 
) found at the bottom of this deep well; but the truth consists 
| in the fact, that goods can be produced by means of ma- 
. chinery at a cheaper rate than by the unassisted labour of 


] man, and not at all in the doctrine which the hypothesis 
professes to establish, that *‘ prices are reduced by a rise of 
Ne wages.” Or, perhaps, a clearer view of the mystery might 


be obtained by entering into the creed of the author, that 
— and profits together make always a fixed quantity, 
and that as the one increases, the other must necessarily be 


Ae diminished : and thus, instead of saying that commodities 
fall when wages rise, were we simply to affirm that commo- 
| dities fall when profits fall, and when they are manufactured 
Sl altogether by means of fixed capital, we should probably hit 


the meaning so faintly shadowed forth in Mr. Ricardo’s pro- 
blem of the hundred year machine. But why, if a man 
wishes to state an obvious truth, does he laboriously conceal 


4 it under a cloud of ambiguous phrases, and distort it by 
i an improbable hypothesis ! 

4 Lastly, when a country gentleman is seriously warned that 

all improvements in agriculture are pregnant with ruin to 

ae his interests, and that the more unproductive his land can be 


rendered, the better will it be for himself and for all pro- 


i. prietors of landed estates; what are persons of common 
ane sense to think of the author who promulgates such princi- 
TE ples, as the fruit of his researches into that science which 
ah professes to explain the nature and causes of the wealth of 
nations ? 

. 4 But there is nothing of this nonsense in the volumes of 
yaee Mr. Malthus. Here, we have no startling paradoxes to 


confound the understanding of the reader—no common 
places veiled in the mystery of newly-coined words—no 
truisms rendered unintelligible by a necromantic use of 
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terms. It is the work of a man who has minutely inspected 
the structure of human society, analyzed the operations by 
which it is maintained and repaired, unfolded the chief 
sources of its prosperity, and pointed out the springs of 
weakness and decay—whilst all the results of his deep and 
close investigations are given in that simple language, which 
only true knowledge is found to employ. With great strength 
of mind, Mr. Malthus is always plain, simple, and judicious. 
He explains all his subjects by means of a key derived from’ 
an actual inspection of effects and causes as they develope 
themselves under his eye; and never has recourse to an hy- 
pothesis when his object is to trace the relation of facts, of 
which the mere history will at once afford the best explica- 
tion, and guide the reader to the soundest theoretical views. 

In giving an analysis of the volume now before us, our 
intention is to examine into the leading doctrines contained 
in it, not so much upon the ground of their abstract import- 
ance, as with a reference to those recent systems of Political 
Economy, to which some allusion has already been made, 
and which have had for their object a complete revolution 
in this department of science. Mr. Malthus himself, speak- 
ing of his book, informs us that it was his wish to avoid 
giving it a controversial air. ‘* Yet, he continues, to free it 
entirely from controversy, while one of my professed objects is 
to discuss controverted opinions, and to try their truth by a 
reference to an enlarged experience is obviously not possible. 
There is one modern work in particular of very high repu- 
tation, some of the fundamental principles of which lave 
appeared to me, after the most mature deliberation, to be 
erroneous; and I should not have done justice to the abi- 
lity with which it is written, to the high authority of the wri- 
ter, and the interests of the science of which it treats, if it 
had not specifically engaged a considerable portion of my at- 
tention. | allude to Mr. Ricardo’s work on the Principles 
of Political Economy and Taxation.” This quotation sets 
forth the reasons why we also shall occasionally indulge a 
little in comparing the opinions of the ingenious author 
now named, with those of the school to which Mr. Malthus 
prolesses to belong—that, namely, of the celebrated Adam 
Smith. s 

The first point discussed in this work is that which re- 
spects the long-agitated question, What is wealth? Avoid- 
ing all niceties in the metaphysical conception of what con- 
stitntes national or individual wealth, Mr. Malthus defines it 
to be those material objects which are necessary, useful, or 
agreeable to mankind. Lord Lauderdale, assuming a wider 
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range for the idea under consideration, defines wealth to be 
** All that man desires as useful or delightful to him.” But 
this definition, it is justly observed, comprehends every thing 
material or intellectual, which contributes to the advantage 
or pleasure of mankind, and of course includes the bene- 
fits and gratifications derived from religion, from morals, 
from political or ciyil liberty, from oratory, from agreeable 
or instructive conversation, from music, dancing, acting, and 
other similar sources. ‘These, it is obvious, although reduci- 
ble to the nature of wealth, when that term is used as syno- 
nymous with an aggregation of all the means of enjoying 
life, do not constitute that species of wealth, the nature and 
progress of which usually form the subject of treatises on 
political economy. Perhaps, after all, Dr. Smith’s definition 
is as good as any: and aithough it rather points out the 
sources of wealth, than describes what it is, no candid 
reader could be at a loss to know the import of his words, 
when he says that ‘‘ wealth is the annual produce of land and 
labour.” It is, indeed, pertectly obvious, that in works of 
this nature, the enquiries of the author must be restricted 
to material objects, such as the fruits of the earth, or the 
productions of labouring industry; for it would be utterly 
impossible to write a single sentence intelligibly on this in- 
tricate subject, were the graces of a good waltzer, or the 
wit of a jovial companion to be classed as national wealth, 
with Highland cattle or Kentish hops. It is unquestionably 
a very forced acceptation of the word wealth, by which it is 
made to comprehend every benefit of which man is suscep- 
tible ; and we should only excite a laugh against us, were 
we to say of a man who could sing a “good song or give 
sensible advice that he was possessed of much wealth, and 
that his talents were a great accession to the public riches. 
Mr. Malthus cannot, however, fail to be aware that his 
distinction between material and immaterial objects is by no 
means exempted from the carpings of minute criticism. A 
written opinion, for example, given by a lawyer, may be de- 
nominated wealth, whilst a verbal one, it may be said, has no 
claim to that epithet: and a lecture on aérostatics must pass 
for nothing, whilst a shower of soap-bubbles or a paper- 
balloon will be entitled to a place among those material ob- 
jects which are necessary, useful, or agreeable to mankind. 
indeed, the objection of M. Garnier, alluded to by Mr. 
Malthus himself, turns upon the same hair-split view of the 
matter on which we are now proceeding : for that clever 
person thinks it very strange and inconsistent to denominate 
musical instruments riches, while the music which they 
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yield, and which is the sole object for which they are made, 
is not to be considered in the same light. For all practi- 
cal uses, however, the distinction founded by the author 
is sufficiently precise and intelligible ; and it is only for such 
purposes that it was intended to be employed. 

Closely connected with the definition of wealth is the 
doctrine of productive and unproductive labour—a subject 
which has of late exercised the ingenuity of numerous wri- 
ters, both in thiscountry and on the continent. Perhaps the 
simplest view of the question would be to denominate that 
labour productive which replaces the capital upon which it 
is employed together with the ordinary profits of capital at 
any given time and place; whilst that labour which does not 
add its own value to some material substance, but perishes 
at the moment it is exerted, may properly enough be called 
unproductive. For example, a master shoem: ker gives out 
leather to be made into shoes ; which shoes, when made. are 
more valuable than the leather given out by the whole ex- 
pence at least of the making them, together with the ordi- 
nary profits on the capital employed in the trade; and the 
master is understood to gain rather than to lose by laying 
out his money in wages ‘to his workmen, and to gain the 
more, the greater the number be employs. But the same 
tradesman, we shall suppose, keeps acouple of menial ser- 
vants to brush his coat, and curry his horse, and perform 
other similar offices : and in this case, it is very obvious, the 
labour of the servants, so far from replacing itself with profit 
to the employer, is as completely lost as if their master had 
swallowed the amount of their wages, in the shape of turtle 
orchampaigne. ‘The man-servant is a luxury, and so is the 
champaigne ; and in both cases equally that portion of the 
annual produce which goes to pay for them, is alike cone 
sumed, 

It is perfectly ridiculous, then, to assert, as some writers 
have asserted, that a song by Madam Catalani, or a pas de 
seul hy Vestris, i is a species of labour equally productive with 
that of a ploughman, or even of the most ingenious artizan 
at Birmingham or Manchester. 

All produce i is either employed as capital or consumed as 
revenue; and the different effects of these on ‘national 
wealth arises from the different kinds of labour employed b 
eacli. ‘The labour employed by that portion of income which 
is spent as revenue, merely ministers to Juxury or e njoy ment 
of some kind or other ; whereas that which is set in motion 
by capital, or the savings from the general produce of the 
country, is strictly of an indusérions nature, and so realizes 
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itself in some commodity, as to give to it an additional value, 
equal at least to the wages by which it was paid. There 
must therefore, in order to speak intelligibly on one of the 
main sources of national wealth, be some distinction between 
the two kinds of labour now specified; and however difficult 
it may be in some cases to draw the line which bounds them, 
there can be no doubt but the difference is founded in the 
nature of things. | 

Mr. Malthus is unquestionably right in regarding labour 
as divisible into several classes, viewed as more or less pro- 
ductive; but we hardly agree with him when he includes in 
one of those classes, the unproductive labourers of Adam 
Smith. Agricultural labour, says he, would stand in the first 
rank for this simple reason, that its gross produce is sufficient 
to maintain a portion of all the three great classes of sog¢iety ; 
those who live upon rent, those who live upon profits, and 
those who live upon wages. Manufacturing and mercantile 
lubour would stand in the next rank; because the value of 
its produce will support a portion of two of these orders of 
society. And the unproductive labourers of Adam Smith 
would stand in the third rank of productiveness; because 
their labours directly support no other classes but themselves. 
But is it not clear, we ask, that menial servants, for example, 
can be regarded as productive in no other sense than as they 
assist their masters in consuming the fruits of industry, and 
that consequéntly a few more friends at his table every day, 
an improved appetite, or an increased taste for luxuries, 
might, on the same principle, be introduced into the third 
class of productive labourers, ‘‘ not as producers themselves, 
but as stimulating others to produce.” The author himself, 
indeed, with his usual good sense, perceives an obvious ob- 
jection to his scale of productiveness, inasmuch as it makes 
the circumstance of the payment made for any particular 
kind of exertion, instead of the quality of the produce, the 
criterion of its being productive: ‘and our strictures, we 
suspect, are directed rather against a hypothetical view of 
the question, assumed for the sake of placing it ina new 
light, than against an opinion which he actually holds, or 
has any wish to recommend. He gives his meaning clearly 
in the following sentence, which will be found to contain a 
very good practical rule for apprehending the distinction 
between productive and unproductive labour. ‘On the 
whole, allowing that the labours of the moralist and the ma- 
nufacturer, the legislator and the lace-maker, the agricul- 
turist and the vocal performer, have all for their object the 
gratification of some want or wish of mankind, it may still 
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be the most natural, useful, and correct classitication which 
the subject will admit, first to separate under the name of 
wealth or riches, every thing which gratifies the wants of 
men by means of material objects, and then to denominate 

roductive, every kind of labour which is directly productive 
of wealth, that is, so directly, as to be estimated in the value 
of the objects produced.” | 

The subject of value, discussed at length in the second 
chapter, is placed in a clear and very convincing light; and 
completely rescued from the mystical absurdity with which 
some late writers have laboured to darken it. After stating 
some facts illustrative of the notion of value as applied to 
the necessaries of life, and afterwards to all such things as 
gratify the desires of mankind, Mr. Malthus proceeds to 
give a practical definition of the term under the three fol- 
lowing heads. 

Ist. Value in use ; which may be defined to be the intrinsic 
utility of an object. 

2nd. Nominal value in exchange; which may be defined 
to be the value of commodities in the precious metals. 

drd. Real yalue in exchange; which may be defined to 
be the value of an object to command in exchange the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life, including labour. 

It had been’ generally admitted both by practical and 
speculative persons, that the exchangeable value of all com- 
modities was determined by the proportion subsisting be- 
tween the supply and the demand: in other words, that 
prices rose or fell according as the quantity of any article 
brought to market exceeded or fell short of the degree in 
which that article was in request. If for instance, (we quote 
from Mr. M.) a commodity which had been habitually de- 
manded and consumed by a thousand purchasers, weie 
suddenly to be wanted by two thousand, it is clear that before 
this increased extent of demand could be supplied, some 
must go without what they wanted: and it is scarcely possi- 
ble to suppose that the intensity of individual demand would 
not increase among a sufficient number of these two thou- 
sand persons to take off all the quantity produced yt an in- 
creased price. At the same time, if we could suppose it pos- 
sible that the wills and powers of the purchasers, or the 
intensity of their demand, could not admit of increase, it 
is quite certain that, however the matter might be settled 
among the contending competitors, no rise of price could 
take place. In the same manner, if a commodity were to be 
diminished one half in quantity, it is scareely possible to 
suppose that a sufficient number of the former purchasers 
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would not be both able and willing to take off the whole of 
the diminished quantity at a higher price; but if they really 
would not, or could not do this, it is equally clear that the 
price could not rise. 

In both the cases just supposed, assuming that the increased 
number of purchasers in the one, and the diminished quantity 
of the commodity in the other, would lead to a rise of 

rice, the demand would properly be said to increase: but 

Ir. Ricardo maintains (page 543 of his Principles) that ** the 
demand for a commodity cannot be said to increase, if no 
additional quantity of it be purchased or consumed.” This, 
however, is only one instance out of many where Mr. Ri- 
cardo perplexes his reader and bewilders himself, by using old 
words in a new sense. He confines the idea of increase to 
extent, neglecting, or purposely passing over the real mean- 
ing of the word, which usually denotes in/ensity of demand 
rather than the quantity of the article actually purchased. 
For example, we shall suppose there are only twenty salmon 
in the market on a given day, whilst there are no fewer 
than a hundred persons who wish to buy. In this case we 
might be justified in saying that the demand, compared with 
the supply, had increased, or become more intense ; and at 
all events it is only in this sense that an increased demand 


has any effect upon prices. Or suppose, what will answer 
i 


our purpose better, that the estate of Chateau-Margout pro- 
duces annually a hundred pipes of claret, and that the num- 
ber of such persons as are able and willing to purchase it has 
increased by one half. What would be the consequence? 
Would not the wine in that case be more sought after, and 
the price of it, in all probability, raised fifty per cent! 
On this ground Mr. Malthus would say, and he would cer- 
tainly be followed by every one who uses our language in its 
ordinary acceptation, that the demand for that species of 
claret had increased. But, no, replies Mr. Ricardo, the 
demand cannot be said to increase, because itis not possible 
to sell more than a hundred pipes, the actual produce of the 
estate: The demand was answered by a hundred pipes be- 
fore, and it must be answered by that quantity still, hecanse 
there is not a gallon more to be had; wherefore the demand 
has not increased, whatever may have been the increased 
number of those who wished to buy, and whatever may have 
been the increase of price which that competition has occa- 
sioned. 

This last example we must admit, being taken froma mo- 
nopolized article, or one which cannot be increased at plea- 
sure by the application of new labour and capital, is not such 
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as to warrant any general conclusions: but as Mr. Ricardo 
denies almost entirely the influence of the principle of sup- 
ply and demand on the exchangeable value of commodities, 
the case we have given will answer just as well as any other, 
for the purpose of mere illustration. It is the cost of pro- 
duction, he maintains, which regulates the price of market- 
able goods, ‘* and not, as has been said, the proportion be- — 
tween the supply and demand,” an opinion “‘ which has been 
the source of much error in political economy.” (See Princi- 
les, p. 542, 543.) We are about to consider the doctrine 
ae stated: meantime we are desirous to express our con- 
currence in the statement of Mr. Malthus, that “ the relative 
values of commodities in money, or their prices, are deter- 
mined by the relative demand for them, compared with the 
supply of them: and this law appears to be so general, that 
probably not a single instance of a change of price can be 
found which may not be satisfactorily traced to some previous 
change in the causes which affect the demand or supply.” 

Having stated that Mr. Ricardo considers the cost of pro- 
duction as the sole circumstance which determines the ex- 
changeable value of commodities, it is hardly necessary that 
we should give the dogma in his own words. ‘To prevent 
all misconception, however, we beg the reader’s attention 
to the following sentences. ‘It is the comparative quan- 
tity of commodities which labour will produce that determines 
their present or past relative value, and not the comparative 
quantities of commodities which are given to the labourer in 
exchange for his labour.”—-“* lf any one commodity could be 
found which now and at all times required precisely the same 
quantity of labour to produce it, that commodity would be 
of an unvarying value, and would be eminently useful as a 
standard by which the variations of other things might be 
measured.” 

As Mr. Malthus enters upon this question with a direct re- 
ference to the opinions expressed on it by Mr. Ricardo, we 
cannot do a greater service to the reader than to give him 
the arguments of the former author in his own words. 


‘“‘In all the transactions of bargain and sale, there is evidently a 
principle in constant operation, which can determine, and does 
actually determine the prices of commodities quite independantly 
of any consideration of cost, or of the quantity of labour and 
capital employed upon their production. And this is found to 
operate not only permanently upon that class of commodities which 
may be considered as monopolies, but temporarily and immediatel 
upon ali commodities, and strikingly and pre-eminently so upon all 
sorts of raw produce.—It has never been a matter of doubt that 
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the principle of supply and demand determines exclusively, and 
very regularly and accurately, the price of monopulized commodities 
without any reference to the cost of their production: and our 
daily and uniform experience shows us that the price of raw pro- 
ducts, particularly of those which are most affected by the sea- 
eons, are at the moment of their sale determined always by the hig- 
gling of the market, and differ widely in different years, and at dif- 
ferent times, while the labour and capital employed upon them 
may have been very nearly the same. This is so obvious, that 
probably very few would hesitate to believe what is certainly true, 
that if in the next year we could by any process exempt the farmers 
from all cost in the production of their corn and cattle, provided 
no change were made in the quantity brought to market, and the 
society had the same wants and the same power of purchasing, 
the prices of raw products would be the same as if they had cost 
the usual Jubour and expence to procure them. With regard 
therefore to a class of commodities of the greatest extent, it is ac- 
knowledged that the existing market prices are, at the moment they 
are or determined upon a principle quite distinct from the cost 
of production, and that these prices are in reality almost always 
different from what they would have been, if this cost had regulated 
them. There is indeed another class of commoditics, such as 
manufactures, particularly those in which the raw material is cheap, 
where the existing market prices much more frequently sehidile 
with the cost of production, and may appear therefore to be ex- 
clusively determined by it. Even here, however, our familiar 
experience shews us, that any alteration in the demand and supply 
quite overcomes for a time the influence of this cost; and farther, 
when we come to examine the subject more closely, we find that 
the cost of production itself only influences the price of these 
commadities as the payment of this cost, is the necessary condition 
at their continued supply. But if this be true, it follows that the 
great principle of demand and supply is ca led into action to deter- 
mine what Adam Smith calls patural prices as well as market 
prices. 

‘It will be allowed without hesitation that no change can take 
place in the market prices of commodities without some previous 
change in the relation of demand and supply. And the question 
is whether the same position is true in reference to natural prices? 
‘This question must of course be determined by attending carefully 
to the nature of the chayge which an alteration in the cost of pro- 
duction occasions in the state of the demand and supply, and par- 
ticularly to the specific and immediate cause by which the change 
of price that takes place is effected.—We all allow that when the 
cost of production diminishes, a fall of price is generally the con- 

sequence; but what is it specifically which forces down the price 
ofthe commodity? It has been shewn in the preceding section that 
it isan actual or contingent excess of supply.—-We all allow that 
when the cost of production increases, the prices of commodities 
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price? It has been shewn that it is a contingent failure of supply. 
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generally rise. But what is it whichspecifically forces up the 


Remove these contingencies, that is, let the extent of the supply 
remain exactly the same, without contingent failure or excess, 
whether the price of production rises or falls, and there is not the 
slightest ground for supposing that any variation of price would 
take place.” 


Nothing, indeed, is more strikingly illustrated by the ex- 
perience of every day, than that the selling price of all. 
commodities is regulated by the condition.of the market, as 
to abundance or scarcity, compared with the wants of those 
who repair to it. The quantity ef any commodity brought 
to market will no doubt be ultimately determined by the dif- 
ference between the selling price and the cost of production : 
but, at any assumed period, the actual transactions between 
buyer and seller are strictly regulated by the relative propor- 
tion which the supply bears to the demand. This doctrine, 
so consistent with observation, farther recommends itself to 
our acceptance by its extreme simplicity, as well as by the 
universality with which it can be applied to all departments 
of human industry in the fine arts, and in the mechanical, 
in agriculture, and in every branch of manufactures. 

But although the cost of production does not at any given 
time or place determine exchangeable value, it is not to be 
concluded that such cost has not in the long-run a most 
powerful effect upon prices. Still, as our author justly ob- 
serves, the true way of considering this cost is, as the neces- 
sary condition of the supply of the objects wanted ; that is, 
if the costs of production, including wages, profits, and a 
suitable return for all outlays, be not defrayed by the market 
price, the commodity in question will cease to be manufac- 
tured. The expence of producing any article of ordinary 
consumption has been called the natural or necessary price, 
as being that amount of value indispensable to its continued 
existence in the market, and consisting of the three follow- 
lowing parts: first, that which pays the wages of the labourer 
employed in its production: secondly, that which pays the 
profits of capital by which such produetion has been facili- 
tated; and jastly, that which pays the rent of land, or the 
remuneration for the raw materials, and fuod furnished by the 
landlord. Butas the price of labour, and the profits on capi- 
tal and raw produce are themselves determined by the aver- 

age relation which the supply bears to the demand, that is, 
as the component parts of the natural price of a commodity 
are determined by the same principle which determines the 
whole exchangeable value,—it is perfectly obvious that we 
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cannot get quit of the principle of supply and demand by 
referring to the cost of production. ‘That man would be re. 
garded asa very simple trafficker, who should insist on a high 
price for his goods, on the ground that they cost him a great 
deal in bringing them to market; and his false views would 
soon be corrected, by finding that ‘all dealings of a mercantile 
wature proceeded on the more seltish principle of taking as 
much, and giving as little as possible, whatever might be the 
cost of manufacture or of former purchases. 

In reviewing Mr. Ricardo’s own work we took notice of 
the very paradoxical opinion maintained by him, thatthe ex- 
changeable value of commodities is proportioned to the amount 
of the labour which has been bestowed upon them. It is not 
the amount of labour valued in money, that is the amount of 
wages paid for executing any piece of work, which Mr. R. 
erects into this standard; but the mere exertion of bone and 
muscle—the mere manval toil bestowed by the workman in 
fabricating his goods. He asserts generally “ that no com- 
modities whatever are raised im exchangeable value merely 
because wages rise; they are only so raised when more labour 
is bestowed + upon their production.” Ifhe had said, all other 
things being equal, commodities rise in price when the labour 
necessary to produce them is raised’ in price, the doctrine 
would have been intelligible, and, generally speaking, ac- 
cordant with experience : but to insist that the exchangeable 
value of goods is determined by the quantum of labour, 
whatever may be the rate of wages, is to advance an opinion 
not less at variance with sound theory, than with the practical 
views of all mankind. 

It may be true, as Mr. Malthus admits, that, with regard 
to such commodities as have their natural price made up of 
the profits of stock rather than of labour—that is, where the 
wages furnished to workmen bear a small proportion to the 
outlay of capital,—any small rise in the price of labour would 
be amply counterbalanced by a fall of profits; and im this case 
there might be a rise of wages without entailing a corres- 
ponding rise of price. But in general, instead of commo- 
modities remaining of the same value during all the time that 
the same quantity of labour is bestowed upon them, “ it ap- 
pears,” says Mr. Malthus, “ from well known causes of con- 
stant and universal operation, that the prices of all commo- 
dities vary when the price of labour varies, with very few 
exceptions ; and of what description of commodities these 
> Opps consist, it is scarcely possible to say before- 
main 

This extravagance on the part of Mr, Ricardo proceeds 
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from an undue extension of the remark made by Adam Smith, 
“that the real price of every thing, what every thing really 
costs to the man who wants to acquire it, is the toil and 
and trouble of acquiring it:” and that ‘in the early and rude 
state of seciety, which precedes both the accumulation of 
stock and the appropriation of land, the proportion between 
the quantities of labour necessary for acquiring dillerent 
objects, seems to be the only circumstance which can afford 
any rule for exchanging them for one another.” But this 
view of primitive commerce goes upon the supposition that 
the wants and caprices of individuals could be regulated as 
mechanically as the operations of the tisher and the huntsman ; 
whereas, there can be no doubt that salmon would be in 
greater request at one time, and venison at another. Whilst 
it is still more obvious that a plentiful supply of the one, and 
deficiency of the other, would completely change their rela- 
tive values, without any reference to the labour employed in 
providing them. Even to a savage who went to barter skins 
for trouts, it would be a matter of sheer indiflerence, if fish 
were plentiful, whether they had been caught for amusement, 
or were the fruit of the most painful exertion. If he saw them 
in abundance he would expect a bargain : for even in the most 
barbarous condition in whichmen could associate together, 
their exchanges would be regulated by the principle of supply 
and demand. But Dr. Smith limited his principle to “ that 
early, and rude state of society which precedes both the ac- 
cumulation of stock and the appropriation of land;” being 
aware that, when profits on capital, and the rent of land or 
price of the raw material, came to constitute parts of price, 
the exchangeable value of commodities must be determined 
on quite a different principle. Mr. Ricardo, indeed, ex- 
presses his astonishment at this modification, exclaiming, “ as 
if, when profits and rents were to be paid, they would have 
some influence on the relative value of commodities, inde- 
pendent of the mere quantity of labour that was necessary to 
their production!” Whether then, Dr. Smith’s remark might, 
or might uot be admitted as a pretty piece of romantic hypo- 
thesis, it is perhaps not worth while to determine: it is very 
clear, however, that Mr. Ricardo’s generalization of it, so 
far beyond the limits contemplated by the author, is quite 
irreconcileable with the actual condition of things. 

Mr. Malthus gives the right view of the subject, when 
he says that ‘‘ Under all the variations which arise from the dif- 
ferent proportions of fixed capital employed, the different 
quickness of the returns of the circulating capital, the quan- 
uty of foreign commoditics used in manufactures, the ac- 
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knowledged effects of taxation, and the almost universal pre. 
valence of rent in the actual state of all improved countries, 
we must allow that however curious and desirable it may be 
to know the exact quantity of labour which has been em- 
ployed in the production of each particular commodity, it is 
certainly not this labour which determines their relative 
values in exchange, at the same time, and at the same place.” 

We pass over one or two sections, which, however, con- 
tain much valuable matter, in order to give our readers a 
view of what may be called an approximation to a standard 
of real value in exchange, drawn from a ‘“‘ mean between 
corn and labour.” Every body knows that money will not 
answer the purpose of a measure of such value; and most 
people are now satisfied that neither corn nor labour alone 
will prove an accurate standard in all cases: it has accord- 
ingly occurred to Mr. Malthus, that an average of the two 
together will come nearer than any commodity singly, to afford 
a criterion for estimating the real value of every thing bought 
and sold in the great world. Any commodity, therefore, says 
he, which at different periods will purchase the same number 
of days’ labour, and of pecks of wheat (a peck of wheat be- 
ing about the daily earning of a good labourer in good times) 
may be considered, upon this principle, as commanding 


pretty nearly the same quantity of the necessaries, convenien- 
ces, and amusements of life ; and consequently, as preserv- 
ing gy? nearly its real value in exchange at different pe- 


riods. And any commodity which at different periods is 
found to purchase different quantities of corn and labour thus 
taken, will evidently have varied with a measure subject to 
but little variation, and consequently may be presumed to 
have varied proportionably in its real value in exchange. 
Mr. Ricardo, as we have already observed, proposes, as 
the sole measure of value, the sacrifice of toil and labour 
made in the production of a commodity: that is, in other 
words, its cost, or, more properly speaking, a portion of its 
cost; from which its value in exchange is practically found, 
under different circumstances, to vary in almost every degree. 
There never was, says Mr. Malthus, any difficulty in finding 
a measure of cost, or indeed of value, if we define it to be 
cost. The difficulty is to find a measure of real value in ex- 
change, in contradistinction to nominal value or price. If 
Mr. Ricardo, he continues, says, that by valae, when he 
uses it alone, he does not mean exchangeable value, then he 
has certainly led us into a great error in many parts of his 
work ; and has finally left us without substituting any mea- 
sure of exchangéable value for the one to ell be objects. 
5 
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Cost and value are always essentially different. A commo- 
dity, the cost of which bas doubled, may be worth in ex- 
changeable value no more than before, if other commodities 
have likewise doubled. When the cost of commodities, how- 
ever, is estimated upon the principles of Adam Smith, their 
money cost, and average money value, will generally meet. 
But when cost is estimated on the principles of Mr. Ricardo, 
by the quantity of labour applied, the labour cost and labour 
value scarcely ever agree. Wherever, he concludes, there 
are profits, (and the cases are very rare indeed in which there 
are none) the value of a commodity in exchange for labour is 
uniformly greater than the labour which has been employed 
upon it. 
We come now to the third chapter, which treats of the doc- 
trine of rent: and certainly ou no one article of political 
economy has there been so much of heretical and wanton ir- 
novation as on that now mentioned. The most anthinking 
person that ever followed a plough never found any difficulty 
m making out what was meant by rent. He would perceive, 
that when all the expences of raising a crop were paid ; the 
wages of the work-people, the taxes chargeable on the land 
and stock, and the profits on the capital embarked by the 
farmer in the concern ; he would perceive, that after all these 
charges were settled, there was still a portion of the produce, 
or of its value, remaining as a surplus, and this he would na- 
turally regard as the share that should go for rent. The more 
fertile the land, too, the larger, he would observe, would be 
this overplus ; and whether the land was cultivated by the 
owner or by a tenant, the same opinion would be entertained as 
to the nature of that portion of the produce which remained 
in the hands of the agriculturist, after all expences were de- 
frayed. A little reflection would, in like manner, have been 
sufficient to convince the merest rustic, that, if the soil had 
been so barren that the greatest skill and industry could not 
make it produce more than was equal to the expence of culti- 
vating it, there could not have been any portion of its out- 
comings set apart for the landlord; that there could be no 
rent in short. If, then, no rent can exist without this surplus, 
and if the power of particular soils to pay rent be propor- 
tioned to this surplus, it follows, both that this surplus’ aris- 
ing from the fertility of land is the foundation of all rent, 
and, also, that richness of soil is one of the sources of national 
wealth. Bat no, says M. de Sismondi, in his Richesses Com- 
merciales: the power of yielding rent is of no advantage 
to a country; the surplus prodace of which it consists, is 
4 
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but a mere name. ‘* Cette partiede la rente fonciere, est celle 
que les economistes ont decorée du nom du produit net, come 
me etant le seul fruit du travail qui ajoutat quelque chose a la 
richesse nationale. On pourroit, au contraire, soutenir con- 
tre eux que c'est la seule partie du produit da travail dont la 
valeur soit purement nominale, et n’ait rien de réelle: c'est 
en effet le resultat de laugmentation de prix quobtient un 
vendeur en vertu de son privilege, sans que la chose vendue 
en vaille réellement davantage.” M. Baptiste Say expresses 
himself somewhat to the same effect: and Mr. Buchanan, a 
gentleman who thought himself qualified to become the edi- 
tor of the ‘* Wealth of Nations,” represents rent as advan- 
tageous indeed to the landlord, but as proportionably inju- 
rious to the consumer. In short, these writers regard the 
produce of the ground as a pure monopoly, and, of conse- 
quence, consider the difference betgeen the market price 
and the cost of production in the necessaries of life, as the 
result of a privilege enjoyed by landholders to sell on 
their own terms. ‘The owner of an estate holds nearly the 
same place in their eyes as the Dutch India Company held 
in the eyes of all Europe, when they.sold their spices at the 
most exorbitant rates, checked by no consideration but the 
danger of overshooting their mark so far as to induce con- 
sumers to relinquish the use of them. 

As land is not infinite in quantity, and is, moreover, in all 
civilized countries, strictly appropriated, it may be regarded 
as under the operation of a partial monopoly: but, as Mr. 
Malthus observes, an accurate investigation of the subject 
will shew us how different the high price of raw produce is, 
both in its nature and origin, and the laws by which it is go- 
verned, from the high price of a common monopoly. 

‘“ The causes of the excess of raw produce above the costs 
of production may be stated to be three. 

“ First and mainly, ‘That quality of the earth by which it 
can be made to yield a greater portion of the necessaries of 
life than is required for the maintenance of the persons em- 
ployed on soo lane. 

“Secondly, That quality peculiar to the necessaries of 
life of being able, when properly distributed, to create their 
own hein | or to raise up a number of demanders in pro- 
portion to the quantity of necessaries produced. 

“And thirdly, The comparative scarcity of fertile land, 
either natural or artificial.” 

We have already illustrated, indirectly, the first cause of 
rent, the ample return, namely, which is made by a fruitfal 
soi! for the labour hestowed upon it, and which may be 
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viewed in the light of a gift from the Creator to the human 
heing. In tavourable circumstanses the labour of ten per- 
sons will feed a hundred; and such is the intimate connec- 
tion between the principle of population and the means of 
obtaining a livelihood, that the sarplus food would soon call 
into existence the ninety additional consumers. The process 
by which this result is produced is well explained in the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 


“ 'f an active and industrious family were possessed of a certain 
portion of Jand which they could cultivate so as to make it yield food 
and the materials of cloathing, lodging, and firing, not only for 
themselves but for five other families, it follows, from the principle 
of population, that if they properly distributed their surplus pro- 
duce, they would soon be able to command the labour of five other 
families, and the value of their landed property would soon be 
worth five times as much as the value of the labour which had been 
employed in raising it. But if, instead of a portion of land which 
would yield all the necessaries of life, they possessed only, in ad- 
dition to the means of their own support, a machine which would 
produce hats or coats for a people besides themselves, no efforts 
whieh they could make would enable them to ensure a demand for 
these hats or coats, and give them in return a command over a 
quantity of labour considerably greater than their fabrication had 
cost. Fora long time, and by possibility for ever, the machine 
might be of no more value than that which would result from its 
making hats or coats for the family. Its farther powers might be 
absolutely thrown away for want of demand; and even when, from 
external causes, totally independent of any efforts of their own, a 
population had arisen to demand the fifty hats, the value of them in 
the command of labour and other commodities, might permanently 
exceed but very little the value of the labour employed in making 
them.’ 


But in the case of agricultural produce and improvements 
the effect is essentially different ; inasmuch, as the increased 
production here, is found, in a very short time, to raise up an 
additional population proportioned to the additional supply 
of food: and thus, though by the use of machinery and other 
improved methods of farming, the real price of wheat might 
be lowered during a short period, the principle of population 
wauld soon correct this discrepancy, and restore to wheat 
the power of purchasing as much labour as before. ‘This 
property, then, of the fruits of the earth, to create a demand 
for them in proportion as they increase, is one of the main 
Sources of rent: and this taken in conjanction with the other 
fact, that the returns from land, owing to the gift of ferti- 
lity, exceed considerably the cost of production, will ac- 
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count for-the circumstance so familiar to common observation, 
that the possessors of land are always allowed a certain pre- 
mium, or remuneration, as rent, for the use of it. 

Tn cases of strict monopoly, as the demand is altogether 
independent on the amount of produce, the excess of value 
above the value of the labour employed in obtaining it, may 
rise to almost any assignable extent: but in respect to the 
necessaries of life, this excess is bounded by the surplus of 
produce which the land can be made to yield beyond the low- 
est wants of the cultivators, and is closely dependent apon 
the natural or acquired fertility of the soil. If, for example, 
the vineyards which yield a particular species of claret, were 
to decrease in fertility, or if the number of those who were 
able and willing to have it at any price, were to increase con- 
siderably, the wine in question might yield a value beyond 
the cost of production to which our imagination could not 
set limits. In short, every one must see, that with regard 
to monopolized commodities, the’ power which they possess 
to exceed in price the cust of production, depends mainly 
upon the degree of the monopoly: whereas in the case of 
necessaries coming immediately from. land, the power now 
mentioned depends entirely upon the degree of fertility in 
the land. It is excessively absurd, therefore, to consider 
the price of the necessaries of life as regulated upon the prin- 
ciple of acommon monopoly. It is, if possible, still more ab- 
surd to regard rent, as M. de Sismondi, and others regard 
it, as the only produce of labour which has a value purely 
nominal, and as the mere result of that augmentation of 
price which a seller obtains in consequence of a peculiar 
wrivilege. Nor is it less ridiculous to pronounce rent,as Mr. 
3uchanan has done, us no addition to the national wealth, 
but merely as a transfer of value, advantageous only to the 
landlords, and proportionably injurious to the consumers. 

The radical error of Mr. Ricardo’s system consists of his 
identifying value with cost, and in his maintaining, of course, 
that the prices of commodities must be regulated by the 
quantity of labour; the main item of natural price in his 
estimation—with scarcely any dependence upon the relation 
of demand to supply. Making cost the measure of value, 
he very consistently maintains, that it is “ for the interest of 
landlords that the cost attending the production of corn should 
he increased ;” in other words, that all improvements in 
working and mgnuring land should be discouraged by them, 
on the simple ‘ground forsooth, that the more labour you 


ean embody in a quarter of wheat, the higher must be the 
value of that wheat. 
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It should be further observed, says Mr. Malthus, in refer- 
ence to improvements in agriculture, that the mode in which 
Mr. Ricardo estimates the increase or decrease of rents, is 
quite peculiar: and this peculiarity in the use of his terms 
tends to separate his conclusions still farther from truth, as 
enunciated in the accustomed language of political economy. 
In speaking of the division of the whole produce of the land 
and labour of the country between the three classes of land- 
lords, labourers, and capitalists, he (Mr. R.) has the fullow- 
ing passage : | 


“Tt is not by the absolute quantity of produce obtained by either 
class that we correctly judge of the rate of profit, rent, and wages, 
but by the quantity of labour required to obtain that produce. By 
improvements in machinery and agriculture the whole produce may 
be doubled ; but if wages, rent, and profits, be also doubled, they 
will bear the same proportions to one another as before, But if 
wages partook not of the whole of this increase; if they, instead 
of being doubled, were only increased one-half; if rent, instead of 
being doubled, were only increased three-fourths, and the remain- 
ing increase went to profits, it would, I apprehend, be correct for 
me to say, that rent and wages had fallen while — had risen. 
In that case I should say, that wages and rent had fallen and pro- 
fits risen, though, in consequence of the abundance of commodi- 
ties, the quantity paid to the labourer and landlord, would have 
increased in the proportion of 25 to 44.” 


“In reference to this statement, I should observe,” says Mr. 
Malthus, ‘ that if the application of Mr. Ricardo’s invariable 
standard of value naturally leads to the use of such language, the 
sooner the standard is got rid of the better, as in an enquiry into 
the nature and causes of the wealth of nations, it must necessarily 
occasion perpetual confusion and error. For what does it require 
us to say? We must say, that the rents of the landlord have fal- 
len and his interests have suffered, when he obtains, as rent, above 


, three-fourths more of raw produce than before, and with that pro- 


duce will shortly be able, according to Mr. Ricardo’s own doc- 
trine, to command three-fourths more labour. In applying this 
language to’our own country we must say, that rents have fallen 
considerably during the last forty years, because though rents have 
greatly increased in exchangeable value; in the command of corn, 
money, labour, and manufactures, it appears, by the returns to 
the Board of Agriculture, that they are now only a fifth of the 
gross produce, whereas they were formerly a fourth ora third, In 
reference to labour, we must say, that it is low in America, al- 
though we have been hitherto in the habit of reckoning it very 
high, both in money value, and in the command of the necessaries 
and conveniences of life. And we. must call it high in Sweden ; 
because, although the labourer only earns low money wages, and 
with these low wages can obtain but few of the necessaries and 
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conveniences of life, yet, in the division of the whole produce of 
a laborious cultivation, on a poor soil, a larger preperiien may go 
to labour. Into this unusual language, Mr. Ricardo has been be- 
trayed by the fundamental error of confounding cost and value, and 


the further error of considering raw produce in the same light as 
manufactures.” 


We cannot follow the author through the whole of the wide 
field into which he has entered on the subject of rent, and in 
which he has left so much valuable reasoning and sound re- 
flection. ‘This part of his work, indeed, has been some years 
before the public; but the events which have since occur- 
red, and more particularly the speculations which have, from 
different quarters, been obtruded upon the world, have onl 
contributed to render its re-appearance more seasonable. Of 
those who have laboured most to overturn all settled opinions 
in political economy, Mr. Ricardo has unquestionably been 
the most efficient. Hlis great abilities and perverted inge- 
nuity have enabled him to clothe the most extravagant para- 
doxes with the semblance of truth; and, in particular, his 
unusual application of common terms has rendered his work 
almost incapable of being understood by ordinary readers, 
{t requires, us Mr. Malthus somewhere remarks, a constant 
und laborious effort of the mind to recollect, as one pro- 
ceeds, what is meant by words of the commonest im. 
port; and when we add the still greater difficulty of appre- 
ciating the exact limits of his definitions, and all the condi- 
tions of his numerous hypotheses, it cannot appear surprising 
that Mr. Ricardo.should have more blind admirers than en- 
lightened disciples. At bottom, we are satisfied, there is 
more novelty in the language than in the thoughts of that 
sturdy author, and that, were his statements candidly trans- 
lated into the more accustomed language of the science on 
which he writes, they would be foand much more nearly al- 
lied to the approved notions of those who have gone before 
him. It is astonishing, that the conclusions to which he has 
been led by his principles, have not excited in his mind some 
misgivings as to their soundness; for there is no one who 
reads his book to whom it must not appear perfectly evident, 
that either the world at large, both practical men and students, 
or the author of the ‘‘ Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation,” is decidedly in the wrong, as to several leading 
points, 

As we have got only half through Mr. Malthus’s work, and 
feel that, in what we have just written, we have not done 
justice either to him or te ourselves, we intend to recur ta 
the subject in our next Number. 

(To be continued.) 
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Art, 11. The Diary of an Invalid: being the Journal 
of a Tour in Pursuit of Health; in Portugal, Ltaly, 
Switzerland, and France, in the Years 1817, 1818, and 
1819. By Henry Matthews, A.M. Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 586, 15s. Murray, 1820. 


Ir all travellers would imitate Mr. Matthews’s praiseworthy 
forbearance we should be spared many a dul] and bulky 
quarto. This gentleman instead of concocting a large book 
from meagre notes, took care to write down on the spot as 
much as was necessary for his purpose; and acting upon the 
maxim of Burns that a line at the moment is worth a cart 
load of recollection, he has honestly presented the public 
with litle more than a fair and corrected transcript of his 
journal, What he tells consequently is told naturally, and 
this as it is one of the least common, so in our minds, is it 
one of the chief merits of writing. The few incidental 
reflections which are scattered up and down spring freely 
from his subject, and the gencral matter of the volume fixes 
an agrecable impression upon the reader of the author's 
talents, judgment, and taste. 

In the beginning of September, 1517, Mr. Matthews in 
obedience to medical advice quitted England for Lisbon, the 
filth of which city seems to have struck his senses more for- 
cibly than its magnificence, Exclusive ef its utter nasti- 
ness, which is more offensive to an Englishman than to any 
other European, the national feeling against us was such as 
could not invite any of our countrymen to a very long sejour. 
Mr. Matthews represents the sentiment uttered to him by a 
Spaniard, who took him for an American, to be that which 
generally prevailed, ‘‘ I should like to hang de Englishman 
in de bowels of de Frenchman.” ‘This is not original how- 
ever, for our readers will probably recollect an execrable 
toast which used to be much in favour at the orgies of the 
jacobin haters of ‘* Kings and Priests.” 

At Florence on the day on which the news of the lamented 
Princess Charlotte’s death arrived, all the English put on 
deep mourning ; the Chargé d’Affaires wrote to the Grand 
Duke on the part of his countrymen, to excuse their attend- 
ance at a ball and supper which was fixed for the ensuing 
Sunday at the Pitti Palace: the Duke was much pleased and 
remarked, ‘‘ Voila de Vesprit vraiment antienel, cela leur 
fait heaucoup dhonneur.” ‘The Countess of Albany at her 
party on the following evening did not shew as much good 
feeling ; she was almost the only person out of mourning. 
She retains little appearance of the charms which could 
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‘‘ attract and attach the fiery and fastidious Alfieri ;” but 
with the assistance of a pension of 15004 a year from our 
government she still maintains the form and ceremony of 
Queen Dowager, wears the arms of England on her car- 
riage, and receives a circle every Saturday evening with a 
strictness of etiquette exceeding that of the Grand Duke’s 
court. In the old church underneath St. Peter’s may be 
read the histories of the three last kings of the house of 
Stuart, Charles 11]. James [V. and Henry IX.: names 
little familiar to our ears, and less noted in our annals—the 
brief sum of their gesta is that they were born and died, 

The Princess Prossedi is of another dynasty and of a dif. 
ferent character. 


«« She is the eldest daugitter of Lucien Buonaparte by a former 
wife; and it is she who refused to be the wife of Ferdinand of 
Spain. This match was proposed to her, when she was on a visit 
to the Emperor's court, during the disgrace and exile of her 
father; but, though she was alone, and subjected to the solicita- 
tions of the whole court, and at last assailed by the menaces of 
Napoleon himself, she had the firmness and courage to adhere to 
her resolution. Her answer to an inquiry, if she did not feel 
afraid of the consequences of irritating her uncle by a refusal, will 
explain her character:—QO que non! on craint peu, celui gu’on 
n’estime pus.” P. 150, mS 


The Italians are good whips—eight horses in hand some- 
times trot up the Corso at Rome, and twelve have been 
driven in three rows of four a breast; the drivers sit on the 
near side, and take the right hand in meeting and the left 
in passing: all, as Mr. Matthews well expresses it, and as 
every stage coachman, if he could understand it, wou!d 
confirm ‘* customs in defiance of the eternal fitness of things.” 

Inglese at Rome is a passport every where (1818); there 
are more than 2000 English residents ; ‘‘ at homes” occur 
every evening; an English church has been opened sorely to 
the scandal of all orthodox Catholics, and not a little to the 
credit of the Cardinal Consalvi’s tolerance; when applied te. 
to authorize its institution, this minister answered ‘ I cannot 
authorize what would be directly in opposition to the princi- 
ples of our religion, and the laws of the state, but the go- 
vernment will not interfere with any thing which you do 
quietly amongst yourselves, as long as it is done with pro- 
priety ;” and the church accordingly has a very numerous 
congregation. Some of our habits might perhaps as well 
be left at home—there is no harm in the double-wicket 
cricket match, Eton against the world; upon which Mr. 
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Matthews so agreeably stumbled in the Campo di Marte, at 
Naples ; but it was not well bred in our countrymen to knock 
out a gentleman’s eye by pea-shooting sugar plumbs during 
the Carnival. The Italians throw them lightly and play- 
fully, weon the contrary with all the vice and mischief of 
schoalboys. 

Every body who has been in Paris has probably been led 
by that perverse curiosity which turns even to the horrible 
for its food, to witness an execution by the guillotine. Mr. 
Matthews describes very impressively one which he saw at 
Rome. 


“ The culprit was a ¢ Fellow with a horrid face,’ who had 
murdered his father. The murder was detected in a singular 
manner, affording an extraordinary instance of the sagacity and 
faithful attachment of the dog to its master. ‘The disappearance 
of the deceased had given rise to enquiry, and the officers of police 
went to his cottage, where, on examining his son, they learned 
that his father had gone out to work as usual, a few days before, 
and had not been seen since. As the officers were continuing their 
search in the neighbourhood, their attention was excited by 
observing a dog, lying in a lone place; who seemed to endeavour 
to attract their notice, by scratching on some newly turned earth. 
Their criosity was excited by something peculiar in his action 
and manner, to examine the spot;—where they found the body. 
It would seem that the dog must have been an unobserved witness 
of his master’s murder, and had not forsaken his grave. On re- 
turning to the cottage with the body, the son was so struck with 
the discovery made by the officers by means which he could not 
divine, that, concluding it must have been by supernatural inti- 
mation, he made a full confession of his guilt ;—that he had beaten 
out his father’s brains with a mallet, at the instigation of his 
mother, that he had dragged him to this bye-place, and there 
buried him. The mother was condemned to imprisonment for 
life;—the son to the guillotine. He kept us waiting from ten 
o’clock till almost three; for the execution is delayed till the cul- 
prit is brought to a due state of — 

“ At last the bell rung, the Host was brought from a_neigh- 
bouring church, that he might receive the last sacrament; and 
soon afterwards, the criminal was led out. Inglese was a passport 
on this as on other occasions. The guards that formed in a square 
round the guillotine, made way for me to pass; and I was intro- 
duced, almost against my will, close to the scaffold. Fis 

“* A crucifix, and a black banner, with deaths’ heads upon it, 
were borne before the culprit, who advanced between two priests. 
He mounted the scaffold with a firm step, and did not once flinch 
till he stooped to put his head into the groove prepared to receive it. 

* This is the trying minute, the rest is the affair of the tenth 
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part ofan instant. It appears to be the best of all modes of inflicting 
the punishment of death; combining the greatest impression on 
the spectator, with the least possible suffering to the victim. It is 
so rapid, that I should doubt whether there were any suffering; 
but from the expression of the countenance, when the executioner 
held up the head, I am inclined to believe, that sense and con. 
sciousness may remain for a few seconds, after the head is off. 
The eyes seemed to retain speculation for a moment or two, and 
there was a look in the ghastly stare with which they glared upon 
the croud, which implied that the head was aware of its ignomini- 
ous situation. And indeed there is nothing improbable in this 
supposition, for in all injuries of the spine, whereby a come 
munication with the sensorium is cut off, it is the parts below the 
injury which are deprived of sensation, while those above retain 
their sensibility. And so in the case of decapitation, the muscles 
and nerves of the face and eyes, may for a short time continue to 
convey impressions to the brain, in spite of the separation from the 
trunk.” P, 233. 
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But guillotining is of little use in a country of thieves. 
** How do you manage to live here?” said a traveller through 
the Pontine marshes to some of its livid inhabitants: “ we 
die,” was the answer. How are we to prevent robberies? is 
the inquiry of the Neapolitan government: issue an edict 
against the payment of ransom is the practical reply: and 
what is the consequence! of two prisoners who had been 
kidnapped by banditti, one returned to his friends without 
his ears, because they had not paid enough; the other was 
sent back in eight pieces, because they had not paid any 
thing. 

At Naples Mr. Matthews lodged in the house of a Bishop 
whe had been in attendance upon the Pope during his cap- 
tivity in France. He was present at the altercation in which 
Napoleon in vain endeavoured to overcome the objections of 
his Holiness to sign the treaty which had been dictated to 
him. 
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“The Pope remained firm, declaring that he could sign no 
treaty, but in his own palace at Rome, Irritated by this inflexible 
opposition, Napoleon burst out with a sacre Dieu, at being thwarted 
par xn petit Prétre, and with ruffian violence, forgetting what 
was due to the age and character of the venerable Pius, he did, 
according to the Bishop’s account, lay hold of the Pope's gar- 
ments:—but he did not strike him.” P. 178. 
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This Bishop, however much in other points he might con- 
form to the Apostolical model, deviated trom it some little 
in ** ereediness of filthy lucre.”. Mr. Matthews’s predecessor, 
i voung Englishman, sent a bill to be eashed at his bankers 
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by the Episcopal servant; twenty dollars were wanting from 
the sum total, and on examination it appeared that they had 
been deducted by the hand of Monsignore. We are bound 
to record a striking instance of honesty in contrast, and by 
an odd coincidence we remember one exactly similar occur- 
ring to ourselves in london. Mr. Matthews left his purse 
containing seventy Napoleons on the table of a Café in which 
he had breakfasted at Milan. On his return some hours: 
afterwards for the purpose of inquiry, before he could ex- 
ee his loss, the waiter placed the purse in his hand ‘* Ecco 
ignore. 

There are only eight horses in Venice: four of brass over 
the gate of the Cathedral, and four of blood in Lord Byron’s 
stable; we know not how the latter fare, but we should fear 
badly enough if we may judge from the astonishment which 
one of our geological friends excited in the same city by 
unadvisedly asking for some hay in which he might pack his 
minerals. The bronze cattle Mr. Matthews thinks, as far 
as they are representations of horses, quite unworthy the 
trouble which has been taken about them. 

To pass along the Simplon road and not to wonder at Na- 
poleon even with all our English correct feeling, (for the 
abhorrence with which we regard the Ex-Emperor is not to 
be stigmatized as prejudice) would be impossible ; two anec- 
dotes which Mr. Matthews heard of this extraordinary man 
from a ci-devant officer in the army of Italy, are sufliciently 
characteristic to command our belief, 


* At the battle of Lodi, there was a battery of the enemy, 
which was making dreadful havoc amongst the I’rench ranks; and 
repeated attempts had been made to storm it in vain. An officer 
came to Buonaparte to represent to him the importance of making 
another effort to silence it; when he put himself at the head of a 
party, exclaiming, Qu’elle se taise / and carried it by storm. On 
another occasion, he was giving some impracticable orders, which 
were humbly represented to him to be impossible ; when he burst 
out—Comment? ce mot n’est pas Frangais.” P. 289. 


The popular sentiment in regard to Buonaparte, or rather 
the popular dislike to the Austrians who rule Italy with a 
rod of iron was strongly shewn when the Emperor of Austria 
visited the Opera House at Venice ; he was accompanied by 
Maria Louisa, and the applause was so clamorous and in so 
marked a manner directed towards fer, that in order toa 
destroy the invidious distinction she quitted the house. ‘The 
audience however was not to be cheated so easily, but rose 
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en masse and accompanied ber home. Neither was Pasquin 
more courteous on this sovereign’s entry into Rome ; he 
hailed the triumph with this inscription : 

Gaudium Urbis. Fletus Provinciarum, Risus Mundi. 
We think however that Pasquia’s wit had more salt on the 
following private occasion. 


“A man called Cesar lately married a girl of the name of 
Roma,—both common names in Rome. They lived in the Piazza 
Navona, close to Pasquin’s statue, where was found next‘morn- 
ing, the following advice: ‘ Cave, Casar, ne tua Roma respublica 
fiat!’ The man replied the next day; ‘ Cawsar imperat ! But his 
antagonist immediately rejuined: ‘ Ergo coronabitur.’” P. 163. 


Mr. Matthews narrowly escaped the inundation of the 
Val de Bagne: he had dined at the Swan Inn at Martigny, 
the host of which was one of the victims, two days only 
before the calamity occurred, and was much in doubt whether 
he should remain there, cv proceed to Lausanne—his good 
genius prevailed ; but it required some speed to outrun the 
water, which travelled at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 
What would Wilson the painter have said to this rapidity ! 
He stood in speechless admiration for some time over the 
falls of ‘Terni, and then broke out in Sir Joshua Reynold’s 
hearing, with, ‘* Well done, water, by G—!" No deserip- 
tion Mr. Matthews says, can give a more lively idea of the 
impression produced by the first sight of this cascade. 

But the ecroulement of the Rossberg, i in the valley of Gol- 
dau, in 1896, was more dreadful even than this inundation. 
The masses which thungdered down are described as being a 
league in length, one thousand feet in breadth, and two hun- 
dred feet high; they overwhelmed a party of unhappy tra- 
vellers, tive of the most industrious villages in Switzerland, 
with many hundred inhabitants, and reduced a cheerful and 
populous valley to the most shapeless desolation. 

Jur readers may perhaps recollect some remarks upon 
Ferney, on which we bad occasion to comment in our notice 
of Mrs. Baillie’s ‘* First Impressions” (Aug. 1819.) We 

cannot pass by the reflections which the same spot suggested 
to Mr. Matthews, and we extract them as the safest antidote 
to the puling admiration which we formerly bad occasion to 
condemn. 


“ He built the church of Ferney close to his own gate, as if 
he had a mind to illustrate the old saying, the nearer the church, 
the further from G—; 
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« So much for Voltaire, whose merits as an author seem to have 
been over-rated. Johnson’s praise of Goldsmith might with some 
limitation be applied to him,—nullam jfere scribendi genus non teti- 
git, nullum quod tetiget non ornavit ; but though he sparkled in 
almost every style of writing, he did not perhaps shine pre-emi- 
nently in more than one. He had more wit than genius, and his 
forte rather lay in cooking up the thoughts of others, with his own 
sauce piguante, than in producing new sources of knowledge. He 
is perhaps only maximus in minimis ; an exquisite writer of a sati- 
ric tale ; unrivalled in wit, raillery, and sarcasm ;— and inimitable 
in * exposing knaves and painting fools.’ Beyond this, there is 
little to say. His epic poetry, his tragedies, and his histories are 
only extraordinary, in their combination. Separately considered ; 
—his epic poetry would be placed by all but Frenchmen in the 
very lowest class of epic poems, al! that Lord Chestertield says to 
the contrary notwithatnadiing, — his tragedies are inferior in force 
and grandeur to those of Corneille, and in sensibility and pathos to 
those of Racine. Of his history much is romantic, and the age of 
Louis X1V. upon which his claims as an historian are founded, is 
rather the materials for a history, than an historical work, On 
many subjects it is plain he had but a smattering. Perhaps a 
stronger instance could not be given of the difference between a 
mouthful and a belly-full of knowledge, than would be afforded by 
a comparison of Voltaire’s preface to Cidipe, with Johnson's pre- 
face to Shakspeare. 

“ His physiognomy, which is said to have been a combination 
of the eagle and the monkey, was illustrative of ‘the character of 
hismind. If the soaring wing and piercing eye of the eagle open- 
ed to him all the regions of knowledge, it was only to collect ma- 
terials for the gratification of that apish disposition, which seems 
to have delighted in grinning, with a malicious spirit of mockery, 
at the detected weaknesses and infirmities of human nature. 
Though a man may often rise the wiser, yet I believe none ever 
rose the better, from the perusal of Voltaire. The short but admi- 
rable epitaph on him may well conclude his character, 


“ Ci git l'enfant gaté du monde quil gata.” P. 365. 


Voltaire had one useful habit which may be recommended 
to all gentlemen who are cursed with an extensive corres- 
pondence ; but there was his usual sly littleness about it. 
He pasted into a book all the seals of his letters with the 
names of the writers of them underneath. By referring to 
this volume he ascertained his correspondents without open- 
ing his letters, and if he disliked the party he returned the 
communication as it came. 

Great fulks sometimes write great nonsense, and the best 
1éceptacle for it seems to be an Album ; that at Montanvert 
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contains four lines by the Empress Josephine, which are 
only dull, and a sentiment by Madame de Stael, which we 
cannot characterize till we understand it. 


“« Si les passions n’anecantissait—(probably Re ape A 
sensibilite du coeur, on verroit les hommes s’abstenir des choses 
impures, et que le sentiment reprouve, mais l’ame inclinée vers sa 
perfection ne saurait composer avec ses principes et jetter dans la 
vie une autre vie, qui conduirait 4 un avenir sans avenir.’ 

“© De Sraev Hotstetn, 17th Aodt, 1815.” P. 369, 


Mr. Matthews gives one more extract, which is finely ex- 
planatory of the last. 


“« ¢ J’ai pens,’ says the writer, ‘ que les grandes impressions 
que l'on regoit ici donneraient de grandes pensées ; que la pureté, 
la lKgéreté de lair qu’on y respire les feroit rendre avec néteté ; 
parsuite j’ai donné en Juillet 1809 un registre au Montanvert pour 
que les Voyageurs y consignassent leurs reflexions :—Je m’en 
repens. Ce que j’y ai lu,—-ce que je lis ici, me désesptre. Ona 
du bon sens quand on se détermine 4 voir la Vallée de Chamouni, 
mais je vois qu'on le perd en y arrivant,’”” P. 370. 


La belle France seems throughout to have disgusted Mr. 
Matthews by its filth, its want of accommodation, and its 
absence of picturesque beauty. The robbers, though not 
so bloody, are quite as successful as those of Italy, and de- 
serve to be so perhaps on account of their ingenuity. Not 
long since a single footpad stopped the diligence from 
Montpellier to Beziers, and plundered all the passengers, by 
dressing up ten men of straw, before whom he advanced 
some little distanee, and threatening to call his companions 
upon the slightest resistance, succeeded in carrying off a 
considerable booty. At Toulouse still lives a person who 
was present at the judicial murder of the unfortunate Calas; 
this wretched sufferer supported the agonies of the wheel 
with entire resignation for two hours, and the priest who tor- 
tured him during that period with exhortations to confess his 
guilt, was so convinced of his innocence by his calm and 
steady denials, that when the coup de grace at length fell, he 
called out, ‘* Voila Tame du juste que s envole.’ 

The serious and sombre tone which in French society has 
succeeded to its former light and frivolous manners, seems 
forcibly to have impressed Mr. Matthews. We wish we 
could believe that this change predicated any thing more 
(van the sullen tolerance of an orderly system which they’ 
would seize the earliest opportanity to shake off. On the 
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subject of morals he tells us nothing new, and nothing that is 
not easily credible of a country in the capital of which twenty 
guning tables are nightly opened under the protection of 
government, and where ** no woman would feel offended at 
any proposals Wf made d'une certaine maniere, and d'un air 
bien comme il faut; though in justice we must add that it 
by no means follows that the proposals would be accepted.”’ 
Wr. Matthews writes with the tune of a man of the world, 
vot of a morose and ungregarious ascetic: the opinions of 
such a person will have their due preponderance with those 
who look to the practical side of human nature, and Lady 
Morgan with all her followers can find little to counterba- 
lance the weighed and suber declaration with which he turns 
his back on Dieppe. We record it with pleasure as an in- 
stance of his manlines and his good sense. 


“ This bias in an Englishman's head disposes him to dislike 
every thing belonging to a Frenchman. I confess, till I had re- 
sided in France, I used to think that this prejudice was carried 
much too far; but I leave it, with a most devout wish, that it may 
never be my misfortune to reside in it again, and a very strong 
hope that the national feeling which has so long kept us a distinct 
people, in all our habits, feelings, and principles, may long conti- 
nue to be cherished ; and that the sound and sufficient sentiment of 
love of country, may never be laughed out of countenance by the 
vain and visionary nonsense of universal philanthropy.” P. 515. 


On the state of religion in France and Italy it is difficult 
to pronounce with certainty. If the sacred college has 
benefited by its misfortunes, and become less bigoted in 
the very seat of St. Peter, this spirit has scarcely extended 
beyond the Tiber. At Florence Mr. Matthews met a fune- 
ral procession with a military guard ; upon inquiry he found 
that the defunct was a Jew, and that the precaution was 
hecessary as a protection against the insults of the populace. 
As to France we know not what to say, but we much fear 
that fanaticism will pervert what little religion has survived 
the wide ravages of revolutionary infidelity. ‘The ‘* spread”’ 
of the Gospel seems to be conducted by home missionaries 
somewhat like our own, 


“ There seems to be a mystery in the appointment and institu- 
tion of these peripatetic preachers, who traverse France from one 
end to the other, as if there were no local clergy to provide for 
the religions instruction of their flocks, They preach twice a day, 
at the principal churches in the town, and in order that this may 
hut interfere with the labouring pursuits of the lower classes, the 
morning hour is as early as five, and the evening as late as six 
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o'clock. There seems to be a great craving after religion, at pre. 
sent, as if there were a re-action after the long reign of infidelity 
during the Revolution. The churches are filled, lenis before the 
service begins, and the receipts at three sous a chair will amount 
to a considerable sum, if the zeal of the congregations should con- 
tinue. 

“ Toe missionaries are represented in the most opposite colours, 
by the two parties of the state; if you listen to the royalists, they 


work nothing but good, and only excite the jealousy of the oppo- 


site party, because it is feared, that they will restore the tone of 
the public mind, and bring back the people to * fear God and ho- 
nour the king ;’ while the liberal party, represent them as the 

reachers of fanaticism, and the promoters of domestic dissension, 
For myself I must my: that I have attended the missionary, who 
preaches at the cathedral, and have heard the best and purest pre- 
cepts of Christianity, enforced by very extraordinary eloquence; 
but, a triend has told me, that he heard at one of the minor 
churches, a sermon on the doctrine of transubstantiation, in which 
the missionary preacher related the following story, in confirma- 
tion of his doctrine. ‘ There was a woman,’ said he, ‘ who being 
in want of a decent attire to go to communion, went to a Jew to 
hire a dress; and the Jew would only consent to let it, upon con- 
dition that she would bring him back a piece of the consecrated 
wafer. After much difficulty, the terms were agreed upon. The 
Jew, as soon as he had got possession of the wafer, stamped it 
under his feet, when, to his great surprize, he perceived drops of 
blood to issue from it. Astonished at thjs, he put it into a sauce- 
pan and boiled it upon the fire, when the surface of the water be- 
came covered with fat. This second miracle so wrought upon 


him, that he was convinced and converted, and forthwith became 
a Christian.’ ”’ P. 442. 


It would be unjust to Mr. Matthews if we omitted to no- 
tice the good taste and the modesty of most of the few criti- 
cisms on the Fine Arts, which he has ventured to intersperse 
in his diary. In his judgment he is perfectly untrammelled, 
and bows not at all to great names and authorities ; and if 
we sometimes come to a different result from him, it must be 
admitted that he always gives good reasons for his own opi- 
nion. We detect a slight inaccuracy in his account of the 
Venus de Medicis, which contrary to received opinion he 
prefers greatly to the Apollo. He speaks of her as a statue 
*\ in whose eye there is no heaven,” and yet balf a dozen lines 
below he mentions her ‘‘ cele-tial purity; for celestial she 
certainly is:” this is being something like a bird, in two 
places at once, and moreover in twe different characters. 
Of Canova we think he speaks much too slightingly: his 
Venus “ is not worthy to officiate as chambermaid to the 
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Goddess of the Tribune.” His group of the Graces is “* fini- 
cal,” it shews ‘* silliness without simplicity.” He is “ too 
fond of borrowing from the ancients ;” and there is “ trickery 
and quackery in his finishing.” All this at best is but un- 
measured language in regard to a sculptor who has com- 
manded more substantial homage from his contemporaries 
than any artist since the days of ‘Titian. It was in Ais favour 
alone that an exception was made when the Venetian Bank 
declared itself insolvent. It was on Aim alone that the 
French, when in-military possession of Rome, forbore to 
quarter their soldiery. It was Ais Perseus that filled the 
vacant pedestal of the Apollo; and it was to receive immor- 
tality from Ais chisel that Buonaparte expended intreaties and 
promises which he was little used to lavish. But Mr. Mat- 
thews (though he does it with misgiving of himself) does not 
enter into the sublimity even of Michael Angelo. To Salva- 
tor Rosa he does more justice: he pronounces him, as we 
have always thought him, to be the most poeticad of painters ; 
the one who speaks most to the imaginatiom of the spectator. 
Why does he spoil this judicious praise by assimilating him 
to Lord Byron in poetry and Kean in acting?) Lord Byron 
and Kean are indeed entirely of the same school with each 
other ; they have the same style of merits, the same defects, 
and precisely the same admirers ; but Salvator Rosa is of “ a 
higher mood” than either. We recollect in him nothing of 

rimace, of hyperbolic passion, of sickly mannerism, nor of 
fulse sublimity. ‘The Venetian school is admirably characte- 
rized ; “* with all their glowing beauties I doubt whether these 
painters ever give us more than the bodies either of woman 
orman.” Indeed on most objects, whether of nature or of 
art, Mr. Matthews has singular facility of good expression. 
Speaking of the Forum at Rome, he says, 


“ The walk from the Capitol to the Coliseum comprises the his- 
tory of ages. The broken pillars that remain of the Temple of 
Concord,—the Temple of Jupiter Tonans,—and the Comitium,— 
tell the tale of former times, in language at once the most pathetic 
and intelligible ;—it is a mute eloquence, surpassing all the powers 
of description. It would seem as if the destroying angel had a 
taste for the picturesque ;—for the ruins are left just as the painter 
would most wish to have them.”’ P. 73. 


And again of a sun-rise at sea, 


“ The wind died away last night. A dead calm.—Got up to 
see the sun rise.—Much has been said of the splendour of this 
sight at sea; but I confess I think it inferior to the same scene on 
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shore. There is indeed plenty of the ‘ dread magnificence of Hea. 
ven,’ but it is all over in a moment. ‘The sun braves the east, and 
carries the heavens by a coup-de-main ; instead of approaching 
gradually, as he does on land, preceded by a troop of rosy messen- 
gers that prepare you for his arrival. fe misses the charming 
variety of the terrestrial scene ;—the wood and water ;—the hill 
and dale ;—the * babbling brook ;>—the ‘ pomp of groves and gar- 
niture of fields.” At sea, too, all is inanimate, for the gambols of 
the fishes, if they do gambol at their matins, are out of sight; and 
it is the effect of morning on living sentient beings that constitutes 
its great charm. At sea there is no ‘ song of earliest birds ;'—no 
* warbling woodland ;—no ‘ whistling plough-boy ;’—nothing, in 
short, to awaken interest or sympathy. ‘There is magnificence and 
splendour—but it is solitary splendour. 

‘« Let me rather see ‘ the morn, in russet mantle clad, walk o’er 
the dew of yon high Malvern hill.’ But, alas! when am I likely 
to behold this sight again?” P.6. 


We have dwelt longer upon this volume than either its 
extent or its subject may appear to justify; but we are not 
inclined (with Mr. E. H. Barker) to measure the value of a 
book precisely by the number of solid feet which it contains, 
and sometimes an old theme may be so dressed out as to be 
more attractive than a new one. Besides this we have a 
formidable array of travels of another description upon our 
table—Abstracts of Thucydides and Pausanias—Tours of 
eight years gestation and after all of premature parturition. 
With the fear of these before our eyes we may be pardoned 
for lingering somewhat unduly on a more unpretending yet 
by no means a less valuable publication. 








Art. Il. Letters from Mrs. Delany, ( Widow of Doctor 
Patrick Delany), to Mrs. Frances Hamilton, from the 
Year 1779, to the Year 1788; comprising many unpub- 
lished and interesting Anecdotes of their late Majesties, 
and the Royal Family. 8vo. 130.pp. Longman, 1820. 


THE private history of courts has been too often made a vehicle 
of profligate and scandalous anecdotes: and if we turn to 
French literature in particular, we shall find it teeming with 
grossly immoral chronicles of royal intrigue, and secret 
memoirs of vice in high places. Fictitious as many of these 
narratives sufficiently prove themselves to be, and catia as 
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imagination has no doubt been drawn upon to gratify the 
depraved taste of licentious curiosity, enough, we fear, still 
remains of truth in the main, to justify in some measure the 
general tone and colouring which pervades most works of 
this description. It is a matter of national pride and high 
public gratulation, when the monarch can, on undoubted au- 
thority, be exhibited in strong contrast to these unhappy re- 
presentations, when the decencies of private life can in emi- 
nence be found within the chambers of the palace; when the 
father of his people is seen to be not less the father of his 
family, and when the lustre of the crown is enhanced and 
beautified by the gentler, but not less lovely light of domestic 
virtue. 

To those who were at all conversant with the habits and 
manners of George ILI. before it was the will of heaven to 
withdraw him from public intercourse, any application of 
these remarks to him must be entirely unnecessary. No 

rince we may safely aver, more firmly obtained, or more 
justly deserved the moral homage of the good and wise ;— 
none, in spite of the bitterness of political hatred, and the 
revolutionary madness which rendered evil so much of the 
times in which he reigned, conciliated during his life more 
personal affection; or ~ with his fathers, leaving a purer 
memorial to posterity. owever various may be the judg- 
ments, which in the collision and distraction of opinion differ- 
ent men have hazarded on the tenor of his public conduct, (and 
what king ever found agreement on this point) the unsparing 
rage of party was disarmed by him as aman; and one single 
voice from his three kingdoms proclaimed the sovereign’s ex~- 
emplary fulfilment of all private duties. 

Every additional memorial of such a king from authentic 
sources must be considered as so much positive increase to 
the stock of national honour: its influence on national charac- 
ter also is not slight; for the stream of morals as well as of 
dignities flows from the throne, and the waters, as they run 
down will, in some degree at least, preserve the colour of 


their fountain. We rejoice therefore in the appearance of 


this little yolume, as it contains the record of a lady who 
possessed not only ample opportunities of observing the 
privacy of the late court, but also most competent ability to 
pass judgment upon it. 

Mary Granville, daughter of Barnard Granville, and niece 
of George, afterwards Lord Granville, the friend of that 
bright assemblage of wits, which distinguished the early part 
of the last century, was born in 1700. In the seventeenth 
year of her age, on an acquaintance of a few weeks, and 
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in compliance with her uncle’s earnest desire, she married 
Alexander Pendarves, Esq. a gentleman of large Cornish 
property. ‘The disparity of years between them was great, 
and the marriage most unhappy. Mrs. Pendarves had been 
more indebted to education than was usual with young ladies 
in the commencement of the eighteenth century; and to a 
knowledge of books, and an acquaintance with men of letters, 

she added no small proficiency in the fine arts, more especiall 

painting ; a pursuit which, though not cultivated early, 

occupied much of her time in after life. In 1724 she became 
a widow, and it is between this time and 1736, that her chief 
correspondence with Swift was carried on, It was probably 
through the Dean of St. Patrick’s that she became acquainted 
with Dr. Delany, to whom, alter a widowhood of 19 years, 
she gave her hand. rom 1743 to 1768, she lived in the en- 
joyment of unbroken domestic happiness, and on the death 
of her second husband she became an inmate of Bulstrode, 
then occupied by the intimate friend of her youth, the 
Duchess Dowager of Portland. It was during her residence 
with this noble lady, that she became known to, and received 
many distinguished marks of favour from their late Majesties. 
On the demise of the Duchess the King assigned for Mrs. 
Delany's summer residence, a house completely furnished in 
St. Alban’s street, Windsor: and to lighten the burden which 
two houses (in London she lived in St. James’s Place) might 
entail, he granted her from the privy purse a pension of £300 
a year. From this time she was a constant visitor to the 
castle, and enjoyed continued access to the Royal presence 
in its privacy, till 1758, when, after a short illness, she died 
at the advanced age of 88 years. She appears to have been 
a woman of sound intellect, correct taste, and gentle dispo- 
sition. ‘The latter part of her life, from her 74th to 83rd year, 
when the increasing dimness of her sight compelled her to 
desist, was employed in the construction of a very singular 
Herbal :— 


‘“Being perfectly mistress of her scissars, the plant or flower 
which she purposed to imitate she cut out; that is, she cut out its 
various leaves and parts, in such coloured Chinese paper as suited 
her subject; and, when she could not meet with a colour to cor- 

respond with the one she wanted, she dyed her own paper to answer 
her wishes. She used a black ground, as best calculated to throw 
out her flower ; and not the least astonishing part of her art was, 
that though she never employed her pencil to trace out the form 
or shape of her plant, yet when she had applied all the pieces 
which composed it, it hung so loosely, and gracefully, that every 
one was persuaded it must previously have been drawn out, and 
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repeatedly corrected by a most judicious hand, before it could have 
attained the ease, and air of truth which, without any impeachment 
of the honours of this accomplished lady, might justly be called a 
forgery of nature’s works, The effect was superior to what paint- 
ing could have produced; and so imposing was her art, that she 
would sometimes put a real leaf of a plant by the side of one of her 
| own creation, which the eye could not detect, even when she her- 
| self pointed it out.” P. xiv. 


. The number of plants finished by her in this manner 
) amounted to980. It was in praise of this Herbal that “ the 
admired author of the Botanic Garden” (who appears now to 
' § = have assumed his place in public estimation, very near to 
‘the celebrated Irish barrister”) wrote some gossamer verses. 

. This brief notice of Mrs. Delany was necessary to justify 
| the implicit confidence which we place in her little anec- 


1 FF dotes of royalty. We shall no longer detain our readers 
from these, which, indeed, form the whole merit of the book. i 


Her first mention of the Royal family occurs in a letter to 
Mrs. Hamilton, describing a visit paid to Bulstrode, by the 
King and Queen and cight of the Princes and Princesses, in 


_ ee 1779. 


“ The King desired me to show the Queen one of my books of | 
plants: she seated herself in the gallery ; a table and the book laid 
before her.—I kept my distance till she called me to ask some 
questions about the mosaic paper work ; and as I stood before Her 
Majesty, the King set a chair behind me. I turned with some 
confusion and hesitation, on receiving so great an honour, when 
the Queen said, ‘ Mrs. Delany, sit down, sit down: it is not ever 
lady that has a chair brought her by a King ;’ so I pei. | 
Amongst many gracious things, the Queen asked me why I was 
not with the Duchess when she came; for I might be sure she would 
; ask for me? I was flattered, though I knew to whom I was obliged 
) for the distinction, (and doubly flattered by that.) I acknow- ) 
ledged it in as few words as possible, and said I was particularly 

happy at that time to pay my duty to Her Majesty, as it gave me 

an opportunity of seeing so many of the Royal Family, which age 
and obscurity had deprived me of. ‘Oh but,’ says Her Majesty, 'j 
‘ ‘you have not seen all my children yet ;’ upon which the King | 

came up and asked what we were talking about? which was re- 

peated, and the King replied to the Queen, ‘ you may put Mrs, 

Delany into the way of doing that, by naming a day for her to : 
drink tea at Windsor Castle.’ The Duchess of Portland was con- 4 
sulted, and the next day fixed upon, as the Duchess had appoint- 
ed the end of the weck for going to Weymouth.”—P. 6. 
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— On the following evening they went to Windsor accord- 
ingly ; the King and Queen and eleven of the family walked 
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for some time on the terrace, they apologised to their guests, 
but said the croud expected them. 


«* When they returned we were summoned into the next room 
to tea, and the Royals began a ball, and danced two count 
dances, to the music of French horns, bassoons, and hautboys, 
which were the same that played on the terrace. The King came 
up to the Prince of Wales, and said he was sure, when he consi- 
dered how great an effort it must be to play that kind of music so 
long a time together, that he would not continue their dancing 
there, but that the Queen and the rest of the company were going 
to the Queen’s house, and they should renew their dancing there, 
and have proper music.”” P. 9. 


The same benevolent respect for old age, and attentive 
consideration of inferiors, is to be traced throughout their 
Majesties intercourse with Mrs. Delany; but it would be 
difficult to extract, what, to do it full justice, must be viewed 
in its original setting. We give the following letters, both 
of which, we think, in their separate characters, are emi- 
nently graceful, written immediately after the death of the 
Duchess of Portland; the first was in the late Queen’s own 
hand; the second is Mrs. Delany’s reply. 


« ¢ My dear Mrs. Delany will be glad to hear that I am charged 
by the King to summon her to her new abode at Windsor for 
Tuesday next, where she will find all the most essential parts of 
the house ready, excepting some little trifles, which it will be bet- 
fer for Mrs, Delany to direct herself in person, or by her little de- 
puty, Miss Port. I need not, I hope, add, that { shall be ex- 
tremely glad and happy to see so amiable an inhabitant in this our 
sweet retreat; and wish, very sincerely, that my dear Mrs. De- 
lany may enjoy every blessing amongst us that her merits deserve. 
That we may long enjoy her amiable company, Amen! These are 
the true sentiments of 

‘¢¢ My dear Mrs. Delany’s 
“** Very affectionate Queen, 


“© © CHARLOTTE: 
Queen's Lodge, 
Windsor, Sept. 3, 1785. 


P.S. “* I must also beg that Mrs. Delany will choose her 
own time of coming, as will best suit her own convenience,’ ” 


“<« My ANSWER. 

*« € It is impossible to express how I am overwhelmed with your 
Majesty’s excess of goodness to me. I shall with the warmest 
duty and most humble respect, obey a command that bestows such 
honour and happiness on Your Majesty’s most dutiful and most 
obedient humble servant, 

“¢ And subject, 
“6 Mary Derany.’”’ P, 56 
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In the evenings which Mrs Delany now began to spend 
at the Queen’s Lodge, there was no other company than the 
family ; they sat round a large table with books, work, pen- 
cils, paper, &c.: in the adjoining room a band of music 
played from eight to ten; the Princess Amelia, then a babe 
in arms, bore her part in the entertainment, sometimes in the 
lap of one of her sisters, sometimes playing with the King onthe 
carpet : the scene, says Mrs. Delany, with much truth, to do 
it justice, requires an Addison’s pen or a Vandycke’s pencil. 
These visits were sometimes returned by their Majesties. 


On Margaret Nicholson’s attempt to assassinate him, the 
King, it is well known, shewed his usual composure and 
presence of mind. His anxious care not to hurt the feelings 
of others was not less remarkable. 


«“ The King would not suffer any body to inform the Queen of 
that event, till he could show himself in person to her. He re- 
turned to Windsor as soon as the Council was over. When His 
Majesty entered the Queen’s dressing-room, he found her with 
the two eldest Princesses; and entering, in an animated man- 
ner, said, ‘ Here I am, safe and well!’ The Queen suspected 
from this saying, that some accident had happened, on which he 
informed her of the whole of the affair. The Queen stood struck 
and motionless for some time, till the Princesses burst into tears, 
in “which she immediately found relief by joining with them. 
Joy soon succeeded this agitation of mind, on the assurance that 
the person was insane that had the boldness to make the attack, 
which took off all aggravating suspicion ; and it has been the means 
of showing the whole kingdom, that the King has the hearts of his 
subjects. I must tell you a particular gracious attention to me on 
the occasion: Their Majesties sent immediately to my house to 
give orders I should not be told of it till the next morning, for fear 
the agitation should give me a bad night.” P. 74. 


With one more anecdote, exemplifying the kindness of 
the Queen, we must conclude; it is from a letter by Miss 
Preston. 


“ As soon as the Duchess of Portland died, Mrs. Delany got 
into a chaise to go to her own house; the Duke followed her, 
begging to know what she would accept of, that belonged to his 
mother; Mrs. Delany recollected a bird that the Duchess always 
fed and kept in her own room, desired to have it, and felt to- 
wards it as you must suppose. In a few days she got a bad fever, 
and the bird died; but for some hours she was too ill even to re- 
collect her bird, The Queen had one of the same sort which she 
valued extremely (a weaver bird) ; she took it with her own hands, 
and while Mrs. Delany slept, had the cage brought, and put her 
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own bird into it, charging every one not to let it go sonear Mrs. 
Delany, as that she could perceive the change, till she was well 
enough recovered to bear the loss of her first favourite.” P. 99, 


If there should be any who deem the little facts which we 
have selected as too trifling for public record, let it be remem- 
bered that it is in trifles principaily that the amiable qualities 
of the great can be exhibited. Every body can play the 
King in full dress, but gracefully to throw aside the tram- 


mels of royalty, and to wear a dishabille without becoming 
unkingly, hoc opus, hic labor est. 








Art. IV. Ondine, Conte, traduit del Allemandde M de Baron 
de Lamotte-Fouqué, Major au Service de Prusse, par Mme, 
la Bre de Montolieu. 2ud. edition. pp. 326. Paris. LSL9. 


THIS singularly elegant and interesting littie tale has for 
some years been a favourite in Germany ; ; and we doubt not 
that through its present translation into French it will become 
equally so with the rest of Europe. We have nothing which 
resembles it in our own literature, and as we are inclined to 
think many of its graces would be lost by any farther transfu- 
sion, we shall Latrodaee our readers to it in the same lan- 
enage in which it has afforded us so much pleasure. 

In the Rosicrucian Philosophy, upon which this tale is 
partly founded, it is well known that the four elements are 
tenanted respec tively by Gnomes, Sylphs, Salamanders, and 
Ondiens. The beings of the last class, as their names suf- 
ficiently indicate, inhabit seas, rivers, lakes, and the wide 
world of waters generally. They are composed of the most 
liquid parts of the element to which they belong; in their 
pe ulation the females predominate by a large majority, 

and the beauty of their form and face far surpasses that of 
human kind. Nothing is easier than for a philosopher to 
obtain the innocent ¢ ommerce of these delicate beings; he 
needs but hang up in the sun for the period ef a “single 
month a globe of glass hermetically sealed, first inclosing in 
it equal portions of earth, air, and water: no signs, Sy mbols, 
characters, nor hiereglypbies are requisite; let him only 
learn to separate the three ingredients, secundem artem, 
and when they have been sufficiently purified and exalted 
by solar hi at, the Ondiens will come in flocks to the water 
thus ebiamed. Salamanders are less obedient spirits, and 
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we shall not for nothing teach the. secret of commanding 
them; but with the Ondiens the most timid lady or gentle- 
man need not be afraid of trying the experiment. ‘There is 
much benevolence too in establishing a communication with 
them, for by the hard law of their nature since the Fall of 
Adam, though they live for many ages, like the Mahometan 
women, they are without souls; to procure these, it is neces- 
sary that they sheuld ally themselves with mankind, and each 
of them who has the good luck to marry a human creature, 
receives as a dower a soul and an immortal existence after 
death. 

True it is that in the days of Inquisitions and Autos da 
fe, this work of love was not without its danger. Two 
Priests were once roasted after each had lived in matrimo- 
uial blessedness with his peculiar Sylph for forty years ; 
and the kind hearted Jeanne Hervillier who had laboured to 
immortalize a He-Gnome in Jawful wedlock for no less than 
six and thirty, underwent the same fate. Perhaps the hard 
destiny of these unfortunate lovers arose from their negli- 
gence of judicial astronomy: If Jupiter is in the ascendant, 
and Venus in sextile, no marriage with aSylph can be other- 
wise than happy; Mars is the most favourable planet for a 
Salamandrian connexion; and he who would devote himself to 
a Gnome or an Ondien must be equally cautious in regarding 
his horoscope as to the other signs which may influence its 
fortune. : 

Every body knows that St. Anthony declined an offer of 
marriage of this kind; for the holy Anchorite himself told 
the story to ten thousand other recluses at once: but he was 
too old to look for issue, and on this point the Elementarists 
are highly tenacious. Some controversial doctors indeed have 
cited St. Augustin, St. Jerome, and Gregory Nazianzen in 
proof of the contrary assertion; but Thomas Aquinas, as we 
hold, has set the question at rest forever ; and shown more- 
over that such half-cast children possess most heroic and ex- 
traordinary qualities. Zoroaster according to the accounts 
of Postel was of this breed, his sire being the Salamander 
Oromasis, his dam Vesta, the wife of Noah, a lady far better 
known it must be confessed in profane than in sacred history ; 
but Postel was not enough acquainted with the Cabala to be 
aware that Egeria was Zoroaster’s own sister, conceived b 
Noah’s particular desire during the deluge. Ham had so 
little reverence for these his spiritual relations and their pro- 
geny, that as a punishment his descendants received that 
black tint which distinguishes them from those of Shem and 
Japhet. What need we say of Servius Tallius, of Apol- 
6 
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lonius Tyanoeus, of Hercules, of Achilles, of Sarpedon, of 
Eneas, of Melchisedech, and of Merlin? or to come nearer 
our own times, of Major Cartwright, Messrs. Jeremy Ben- 
tham and Examiner Hunt, all of whom we doubt not were 
begotten out of the ordinary course of nature? 

We tread here however on delicate ground, and we will 
not betray all the little scandal which we know of Elementary 
umours ; yet it is as well in this place perhaps to caution our 
young fe ‘male friends against the too free use of certain 
words which may be fatal to their peace: let them beware 
how even in their most private noments they venture to pro- 
nounce the all-powerful NEHMANMINAH, or to combine it 
with the delicious name ELIAEL: the invisible lover who 
perpetually hovers near his mistress, if once he has learnt 
these cabalistic terms, obtains unlimited access to her cham- 
ber and her pillow. 

It is under the Comte de Gabalis himself that we have 
acquired this mystic lore, but it is not to him alone that we 
are indebted. The Rosic ‘rucian sage will doubtless trace 
much of our knowledge to tts fountains in Plato, Pythagoras, 
Celsus, Psellus, Proclus, Porphyry, Jamblichus, Plotinus, 
‘Trismegistus, Nollius, and one who in name at least alinost 
equals all the rest toxethe r, Philippus-Aureolus-Theophras- 
tus- Bombastus-Par acelsus de Honeinheimn. 

Nor is it an idle display of not-every-day science which 
we have exhibited above ; it is partly necessary to a right com- 
prehension of the tale upon which we are now about to enter. 
A long time ago there lived in Germany an old fisherman and 
his wife ; U lrich and Margaret - their cabin stood on a nar- 
row neck of land jutting into a lake, and was hacked by an 
ancient forest of great extent which separated this single 
family from a ne ighbouring town and the rest of mankind. 
This forest had an ill report, for among other ugly spirits it 
was guarded by a gigantic form habited in white, whose 
head nodded perpetually like that of a mandarin ona chimney 
piece: the solitude of this good couple was interrupted one 
evening by a stately knight ‘un gentil et beau Cavalier,” 

who asked and easily found such entertainment as they could 
afford. The cottage had a third inhabitant—Ondine ‘the adopted 
child of the aged pair. ‘The only one they ever had of their 
own, when a babe in arms, had fallen into the lake, and Provi- 
dence by astrange chance had replaced it by Ondine, who wan- 
dered they knew not whence or how to their door on the very 
night of their loss. It is diflieult to describe the character of 
this ¢ xquisite being, and the light and delicate touches by which 
M. Lamotte-Fouqué has pourtrayed it, must be lost in any at- 
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tempt of ours. To the most perfect feminine grace and beauty, 

she unites a freshness and naiveté of mind which soon at- 

taches, and an exuberance of innocent tenderness which at 

length fixes the heart of the Cavalier Hildebrand. No- 

thing can be more riante and folatre in her moments of in- 

fantine playfulness, nothing more touching in her less fre- 

quent intervals of seriousness. Little accustomed to. obedi- 

ence, as the enfant gate of the house, when Ulrich with a na- 

tural superstitious repugnance forbids the stranger to narrate 

at her desire the marvels which he encountered in the forest ; 
she pouts and half scolds, and with an almost childish ma- 
lice and mutiny, though at night, runs out of the house. 
Her retirement is followed by a singular event: a rivulet 
which takes its course from the enchanted wood on a sudden 
swells and overflows its banks to such an extent that the 
narrow fork of land on which Ulrich’s cabin is built is com- 
pletely insalated by the lake on one side, and the new waters 
on the other. ‘This accident protracts the Cavalier’s stay, 
and our readers need not be told that it facilitates the pro- 
gress of his love. He had seen another fair one, Bertha, it 
is true, at a recent tournament, and he ventured to tell On- 
dine of her. | 

“ ¢ Aussi une fille adoptive, dit Ondine a demi-voix, -et d’un 

riche duc! Continue, mon bel ami,’ ajouta-t-elle avec un doux 
sourire, voyant que le chevalier se taisait pour l’¢couter. I] obéit 
et reprit son récit. ‘ Je remarquai qu’elle me regardait aussi; et, 
comme c’est l'usage entre nous autres jeunes chevaliers, je la choi- 
sis pour ma dame, Si j’avais fait des prouesses jusqu’alors, ce fut 
depuis bien autre chose. Le soir, au bal qui suivit le tournoi, je 
dansai continuellement avec elle, et je ne la quittai pas pendant 
tout le temps que durérent les fétes.’ 

«* A ces mots, une vive douleur 4 sa main gauche, qui se trou- 
vait au niveau de la téte de la jeune fille assise par terre tout prés 
de lui, fit jeter un cri au chevalier, et regarder ce qui Ja causait. 
Ondine avait planté ses belles dents d’ivoire dans les doigts de 
Huldbrand, et les mordait d’un air sombre et courroucé ; mais a 
l’expression de douleur qui lui échappa, elle cessa aussitét, et jeta 
sur lui un regard tendre et mélancolique dont le charme était in- 
exprimable. ‘ C’est bien votre faute, lui dit-elle,x—Pourquoi ?— 
Pourquoi toujours danser avec Bertha, ne point la quitter?’ Elle 
se couvrit le visage de ses deux mains, et Huldbrand continua en 
éprouvant une singulicre émotion. 

** « Cette Bertha, dit-il, est une fille orgueilleuse et capricieuse; 
dés le second jour elle me plut beaucoup moins que le premier, et 
encore moins le troisicme.’ 

“‘ Ondine découvrit son charmant visage, et le chevalier put voir 
dans ses yeux rayonnans de joie, qu’elle n’avait plus nulle envic 
de le mordre. ‘ Elle ne me plaisait plus, continua-t-il, mais 
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j’admirais encore sa beauté, et j'ctais flatté de ce qu'elle faisait 
plus @attention & moi qu’aux autres chevaliers. Je ne sais com- 
ment il arriva un jour que, par suite de plaisanteries, je lui deman- 
dai un des ses gants :—Je vous le donnerai, me dit-elle si vous m’ap- 
portez des nouvelles de ce qui se passe dans la forét enchante.’ 
* Je ne désirais pas trés-ardemment son gant; mais Phonneur d'un 
chevalier ne permet pas qu'on lui fasse en vain une telle proposi- 
tion, ni qu'il se laisse soupconner de la moindre crainte,’ 

** —Est-ce qu’elle vous aimait, interrompit Ondine? 

** I] le paraissait du moins, repondit Huldbrand. 

—Dans ce cas, s’¢cria-t-elle avee un ¢éclat de rire, i] faut que 
cette belle Bertha soit bien béte! Eloigner ainsi ce qu’on aime, 
Venvoyer dans une forét ensorcelé et dangereuse! Ah! qu’a sa 
place je me serais bien embarass¢e de la forct et de ses myst¢res! 
Comme j’aurais mieux aimé garder mon ami prés de moi!” P. 48. 


In the forest he encountered the White Man, and by his 
pursuit was driven to Ulrich’s cottage. But we must bo 
brief in our love scenes; Hildebrand and Ondine ave mar- 
ried by a priest whom a tempest on the lake has fortunately 
shipwrecked for the occasion: the White Giant is observed to 
be present at the cottage window, during the ceremony. On 
the morrow after the nuptials, Ondine appears in a new but 
not less beautiful light. 


** Sa demarche, son port, avaient quelque chose de calme et 


de majestueux qui lui donnait l’air d’une reine; elle n’avait perdu 
aucune de ses. graces, et son air était mille fois plus sceduisant. 
‘Tous ses mouvemens, naguére si brusques, si peu réglés, étaient 
moelleux, et avaient quelque chose de pose ct de calme qui allait 
au cur. Dans ses beaux yeux bleus brillait une flamme céleste, 


ct dans tous ses traits une expression ravissante de douceur et de 
sensibilité.” 1’, 107. 


‘The mystery 1s developed—she has received a soul. Her 
lather a potent prince among the waters of the Mediterranean 
carnestly desired this privilege for his daughter ; he contrived 

the loss of Ulrich’s child, who instead of being ‘drowned was 
carried to the opposite bank of the lake, found by the Duke 
while on a hunting party, adopted as his own daughter, and 
is in fact no less a person than Bertha. Fraisondin, Ondine’s 
uncle, the fantastic spirit who has fixed his abode in the 
forest, and now and then terrifies the traveller in the shape 
of a thin spray-white Giant, was commissioned to look out 
for a suitable match for his niece. He fixed upon Hilde- 
brand, the most accomplished Cavalier of his time, and by 
the supernatural agency of the forest, and the inundation, has 


at Jength succeeded in providing Ondine with a husband 
and a soul. 
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Ondine herself reveals these secrets to Hildebrand, not 
without some natural! anxiety as to the effect of the discovery, 
but urged to it by that singleness and purity of love which 
will not allow her to occupy her husband's affections without 
the entire committal to him of her whole confidence. He is 
surprised (as well he might be) by the disclosure, but it only 
serves to rivet his attachment the more strongly. We have 
not room to follow the catastrophe through its several stages, 
and it is better to abridge matters entirely, than to disfigure 
M. Lamotte-Fouqué’s nice gradations by destroying their 
proportions. Ondine mistaking Bertha’s character on her 
introduction to the Duke's court, informs her of her true 
parents ; Bertha’s reception of this intelligence disgusts 
her protectors, and she is degraded from the rank which 
hitherto she had held, to resume the station of a fisherman’s 
daughter; in the ardour of friendship Ondine offers her an 
asylum; Hildebrand’s affections are gradually weaned from 
their first object, or rather he is awakened to the dispropor- 
tionate connexion which he had formed witha being notof his 
own nature, and rests his thoughts on the more earthly charins 
of Bertha; the mistaken zeal of Fraisondin accelerates his 
estrangement, for in order to recover her husband to his 
niece, this troublesome white water demon incessantly tor- 
ments him by strange tricks and hydrostatical persecutions. 
Ondine submits in patient silence under neglect and the 
bitter pangs of unreturned tenderness ; her own love suffers 
no diminution, and not a reproach falls from her lips; one 
caution only does she permit herself to offer to her husband, 
that no angry word against herself or her family escape him 
while in the neighbourhood of any waters; the immediate 
consequence would be her reclamation by her insulted pa- 
rents, and she would be lost to him for ever: the warning is 
forgotten through a sudden provocation offered hy Fraison- 
din to Bertha, as she is sailing with the married pair on the 
Danube, and Ondine, ere Hildebrand can finish his angry 
sentence, melts invisibly from his eyes into the stream. . 

The Cavalier’s love returns with the loss of his wife, but 
the perpetual presence of Bertha, withdraws him insensibly 
from his grief; he offers her his hand and is accepted; the 
good priest who had united him to Ondine demands an 
assurance of her death, which cannot be given, and refuses 
to perform the ceremony. Hildebrand still presses on to his 
fate, and the night before his nuptials is marked by a singular 
dream. He fancies himself carried into the depths of the 
Mediterranean on the wings of swans who chaunt during 
their flight a funeral song. ‘There Ondine beautiful as in the 
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first days of her happiness is in conversation with Fraison- 
din; their discourse is on the knight's approaching marriage: 
Ondine still confident of her husband’s fidelity in the main, 

expresses her disbelief that it will take place; Fraisondin 
reminds her that by the laws of the Elementary empire, if 
Hildebrand should in fact re-marry, he must die by the 
hands of his deserted wife; she admits the truth of this re- 
mark, and adds that on this very account she has framed the 
vision for his warning. ‘The nuptials are performed ; before 
her last retirement to the marriage chamber, Bertha remem- 
bers that the water of a certain well in the castle had always 

acted upon her complexion as a most admirable cosmetic, 

till by Ondine’s order a huge stone had closed its mouth; 

the gentle and suffering Ondine had done this in tenderness 
to her husband, for the well was the sole means of access which 
Fraisondin possessed to the Chateau de Ringstethen. The 
stone is removed, and the charm dissolved; a luminous 
column of water springs from the well, and in the midst of 
it appears a veiled female form; its sobs are distinctly heard 
as it advances slowly to the castle: it raises its head as it 
passes under the window of Bertha, and the bride recognizes 
the features of Ondine. 


The remainder is too beautiful to be marred by us; it must 
speak for itself. 


“ Le chevalier avait deja renvoyé ses serviteurs ; 1 moitié désha- 
bille, plonge dans de tristes réveries, il était debout devant une 
glace; une bougie brulait faiblement a céte de lui. Il se rappe- 
Jait son reve de la nuit precedente, et cherchait 4 s’en retracer 
toutes les circonstances, lorsqu’il entendit frapper doucement & sa 
yorte, comme faisait Ondine quand elle voulait le voir ou lui par- 
= ‘Ce ne sont que de vaines idées, se dit-il enfin, et ce n’est 
pas le moment de m’occuper de ma premiére femme; allons a la 
couche nuptiale.... 

—Tu iras, il le faut, s’ecria du dehors de la porte une voix 
gémissante et bien connue, ta couche t’attend, mon Huldbrand ; 
mais ce n’est pas celle que tu désires : la couche qui t’est destinée, 
ah! comme elle est sombre et glacée!’ En méme temps il vit 
dans le miroir la porte de sa chambre s’ouvrir derriére lui, et la 


femme voilee entrer et la refermer doucement. 


Elle s’approchait 
de lui avec lenteur. 


‘ Pauvre Huldbrand, dit-elle tout bas, pour- 


quoi as tu laisse rouvrir le puits? A présent me voici, et ta der- 


O mon bien aimé! il faut que tu meures. 
Hulbrand sentit le battement de son cceur s’arréter, et ne douta 


pas qu ‘il n’en ft ainsi qu’Ondine le disait, et qu’il ne cessat bien- 
tit d'exister ; mais, bien loin d’en ¢tre faché, il lui semblait qu'elle 


I] couvrit ses yeux de ses deux mains, 


niere heure a sonne. 


lui apportait un bienfait. 
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et dit: ‘ Chére Ondine, je recois tout de ta part, et je ne murmure 
: le ciel est juste! Mais, je t’en prie, ne m/’effraire pas 4 ma 

dernitre heure! Si tues déja frappée par la mort, si ce voile 
couvre une figure hideuse, ne le souléve pas; tue-moi sans que je 
yoie mon Ondine autrement qu’aux jours de notre bonheur. 

«—Elle est toujours le méme que dans la presqu’ile, lui dit-elle, 
mes traits n’ont pas plus changé que mon cceur. Hulbrand, ne 
veux-tu pas me voir encore une fois, pour la derniére, telle que 
jetais quand tu m’aimais, quand tu recherchas ma main ?—Oui 
je veux te voir, s’écriat-il en la pressant dans ses bras; et peut- 
étre il suffira, pour me faire mourir de regret, de voir encore ton 
sourire et ton regard. Ondine, chére Ondine, si tu as le choix 
de mon supplice, tue-moi avec un baiser.—De tout mon cceur, 
mon bien aimé,’ reprit-elle ; puis elle leva son voile, et, a la pa- 
leur prés, elle montra son charmant visage, plus beau que jamais ; 
ilreprit méme une douce teinte dans les bras de son Huldbrand, 
Le chevalier, perdu d’amour, se pencha vers elle ; il recut un bai- 
ser ccleste. Elle le serra plus Ctroitement contre son cceur, en pleu- 
rant comme si elle efit voulu le noyer dansses larmes. Le chevalier 
les sentit pénétrer dans ses yeux, dans sa poitrine. Sa respiration 
devint toujours plus faible ; enfin ses bras, qui serraient encore 
Ondine avec ardeur, se détachérent d’elle. I] échappa de méme 
aux bras qui le pressaient, et tomba doucement sans vie sur les 
carreaux du sopha. Ondine |’embrassa encore avec passion. ‘ A 
présent, dit-elle, nous ne serons plus séparés, car j’ai retrouvé ton 
cceur, et mon Aime est immortelle comme la tienne.’ Elle resortit 
tournant sans cesse la t¢te pour le regarder encore. Elle rencontra 
des serviteurs dans l’antichambre. ‘ Allez, leur dit-elle, soignez 
les restes de votre maitre et de mon époux ; je l’ai tué avec mes 
larmes.’? Elle passa au milieu d’eux et retourna lentement vers le 
puits, dans lequel elle s’enfonca et desparut.”? P. 280. 


Ondine accompanies the funeral procession, and throws 
herself on the grave; here she disappears, but from the spot 
on which she lay sprang a silvery fount, which after circling 
the grave in two little streamlets, reunited again and fell into 
a lake by the side of the burial place. The waters still 
remain, and are pointed out by the peasants as the memorials 
of the loves of Ondine and Hildebrand. 

Of the story we shall say nothing; those who object to the 
marvellous will hardly be reconciled to its use by any argu- 
ment which we can pretend to offer in its defence; but we 
have no unwillingness to confess that we ourselves are far 
from being in this number; little in the tale itself is quite 
original perhaps, save the catastrophe and the masterly con- 
ception and delineation of Ondine ; and no imagination, we 
think, can be so obtuse, no heart so cold, as not to accept 
these as a more than abundant counterpoise for ten thousand 
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times the faults which the fastidious severity of a criticism 
according to rule might compel us, in spite of ourselves, to 


acknow ledge. 





Arv. V. The Life of Wesley; and the Rise and Progress 
of Methodism. By Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Laureat. 
2 Vols. Svo. Il 8s. Longman.” 1820. 


( Concluded from p. 32.) 


WESLEY was now become the acknowledged head and sole 
director of a new religious society, which he had formed out 
of the numerous persons, who, though they bore the outward 
sign of Christianity, had hitherto lived for the must part in 
ignorance of its doc primar and neglect of its duties; and 
while they probably were nominally members of the Esta- 
blished Church, fe!t, in ouiline. no attachment to her com- 
munion, and were as indifferent to all external forms of reli- 
gion, as they were habitually careless of its practical obliga- 
tions. In framing the consutution of this new spiritual em- 
dire, Wesley had taken the rules of the monastic orders for 
aye model, rather than the apostolic polity of the Church, 
from which, j in fact, he had now separated. Hs financial 
regulations were so well devised, that the funds of the society 
were never likely to fail: and the system of minute, indeli- 
cate, and inquisitorial inspection which he had established, 
gave his preachers as intimate a knowledge of the persons 
under their charge as could be desired to confirm their spi- 
ritual influence; while these preachers were so completely 
subjected to his single authority, that neither the annals of 
civil nor of religious domination can furnish an instance of a 
power more purely despotic than that with which he was in- 
vested. ‘Thus secure in his supremacy, it was Wesley’s 
great object to increase the number of his subjects; and he, 
therefore, prudently enlarged the terms of communion as 
much as possible ; requiring no confession of faith from any 
person who desired to become a member, and trusting to the 
discipline of his society for that influence over the new as- 
sociate which would keep him steady to his engagements. 


“The door,” says Mr. Southey, “ was thus left open to the 
orthodox of all: descriptions, Churchmen or Dissenters, Baptists or 
Paedobaptists, Presbyterians or Independents, Calvinists or Armi- 
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nians; no profession or sacrifice of any kind was exacted. The 
person who joined the new society was not expected to separate 
himself from the community to which he previously belonged. He 
was only called upon to renounce his vices and follies which were 
near akin to them. Like the Free-mason, he acquired by his ini- 
tiation new connections and imaginary consequence ; but unlike the 
Free-mason, he derived a real and direct benefit from the change 
which, in most instances, was operated in the habits and moral na- 
ture of the proselytes.”’ Vol. IL. p. 2. 


We have cited this passage at length, because it seems to 
us not to be expressed with Mr. Southey’s usual discrimina- 
tion and judgment; and to be calculated to produce an ef - 
fect upon the minds of readers who might implicitly acquies« ® 
in the opinions of so able a writer, which we cannot suppose’ 
him either to contemplate or desire. If, indeed, nothing 
more was required of the proselyte to methodism than that 
he should ‘* renounce bis vices, or the follies which are near 
akin to vice;” if his new profession exacted from him no 
compromise of principle, if it called upon him to surrender 
no religious truth, to believe nothing which was in itself er- 
roneous, to do nothing incompatible with his duty as a mem- 
ber of the Christian Church ; then who would not be a Me- 
thodist! who would dare to speak against. or oppose this new 
society, framed merely to raise new bulwarks against vice, 
and to offer to mankind new preservatives against the folly 
which engenders vice, but those who are themselves the wil- 
ling servants of sin, the engaged advocates of pernicious fol- 
lies? But Mr. Southey has himself convinced us, by his able 
and impartial exposure of the doctrines and discipline of me- 
thodism, that this was not the case. He has shewn us, that 
the leading doctrines of this sect are in themselves unscrip- 
tural ; and that their tendency is to encourage spiritual pride, 
and to awaken an enthusiasm more frequently evidenced by 
ravings and extravagancies, than by practical holiness. He 
has also placed before us, with admirable force and effect, 
the pernicious tendency of that inquisitorial power which the 
individuals of this society exercise over each other; and of 
that discipline which breaks down the mind, more particularly 
of its juvenile victims, to one common standard of fa- 
naticism. And he has clearly stated, that Methodism 
and Schism are inseparably connected. ‘Though, therefore, 
no confession of faith be exacted from the aspirant; though 
le be not called upon formally to subscribe his assent and 
consent to any new form of doctrine; or openly to renounce 
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his connection with any denomination of Christians, among 
whom he may have previously ranked himself, yet his new 
»yrofession virtually included all these sacrifices. It placed 
him under the influence of teachers, who were bound to in- 
force the peculiar doctrines of the sect ; and it engaged him 
in an association, separate and distinct from all other reli- 
gious bodies, bound by its own laws, distinguished by its own 
practices, celebrating its own public worship according to 
forms of its own device, scarcely compatible with the obli- 
gations of any other dissenting community, and involving a 
direct schismatical departure from the Church. As Charch- 

1en, we may, we trust, he permitted to fix particularly upon 

‘ms latter point, as involving a sacrilice, in our opinion, so 
/mportant, as to counterbalance any apparent moral effect 
/which, in some instances, might be produced by the influence 
To insist 
upon Schism as a deadiy sin, to represent it as involving 
guilt, as offensive iu the eyes of God as moral turpitude, is, 
we are well aware, unfashionable doctrine; and those who 
teach it are generally met by charges of bigotry, and priest- 
eraft, and intolerance, which aré weapons more easily wielded 
than ‘ the saw of controversy ;” and generally found more 
effectual, if not in silencing a troublesome antagonist, at least 
in closing the minds of others against the influence of his 
reasoning. But we consider that Mr. Southey has a mind 
of a superior mould; we are sure that he will listen to argu- 
ments temperately urged; that he will not shrink from the 
examination of any question proposed for the elucidation of 
truth; and that those who endeavour in meekness to inform 
him in what they consider,to be an important doctrine, what- 
ever may be the result of their endeavour, will find him ready 
to receive their admonitions in the same spirit in which they 
were offered. 

If, then, the Established Chureh of this country be built, as 
she assumes to be, upon the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets; if her clergy hold a commission regularly derived 
from Jesus Christ himself, to minister unto men in thin 
pertaining to God ; (and these are matters of faet, to be con- 
firmed or disproved by historical evidence, which no man is 
better disposed and enabled than Mr. Southey himself, to 
examine carefully and weigh impartially) ; then will a separa- 
tion from such a Church be attended by a sacrifice of privileges 
most valuable im their kind. - 

— the commission held by her ministers, not only em- 

wers them to teach the doctrines of Christianity, but it in- 
voata them with a peculiar right to present unto Almighty 
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God the public prayers of his assembled worshippers ; and to 
offer unto those worshippers his sacraments; which, when 
thus duly administered, are to all who receive them faithfully, 
the covenanted means of obtaining pardon for past sin, and 

ower to live an holy life in future. What legitimate claim 
to similar rights and powers they can make, who have sepa- 
rated themselves from the only regular channel by which they 
can be transmitted, we confess ourselves unable to under- 
stand. ‘‘ Noman,” we are told upon the authority of Scrip- 
ture, ‘‘ taketh this honour unto himself, but he that is called 
of God.” And the calling of God can be only ordinary, by 
the means of those whom he has invested with authority to 
make the call; or extraordinary, by the gift of armen her 
ang To the former, Wesley dared not to lay claim, when 

e, himself a Presbyter of an Episcopal Church, presumed 
to ordain ministers, nay even to consecrate bishops of a 
newly devised society. And to the latter, which he did 
claim by implication, if not directly, Mr. Southey agrees with 
us that he had no title. 

He may have thought he had this title; for we readily admit, 
that the delusions of enthusiasm were so mixed in his mind 
with Sectarian ambition, that he could not always discriminate 
between them. But, whether he were himself a deceiver, 
or the victim of self deceit, the invalidity of his claim is 
equally clear, and his preachers and teachers were neither 
called nor sent of God in any way which we can know or 
judge of, nor have we any reason to believe that the grace 
and privileges of Christianity could be conferred by them. 
Here then is one great sacrifice which the members of his so- 
ciety were called upon to make, They were induced to 
place themselves under teachers holding no divine commis- 
sion, and acting in defiance of the regular spiritual authority 
vested in the Church: they were tempted also to leave the 
Church, where the grace and privileges of the Gospel are 
bestowed, and to seek them from persons who could not give 
what they had not received. But this was not all; the sin 
of Schism is represented in the Scriptures as one of deep and 
deadly heinousness: and, if we have any true conception of 
what constitutes that sin; nay, we will not thus limit the po- 
sition, if the ablest writers whom Christianity bas ever pro- 
duced, from the time of the Apostle St. Paul to the present 
hour, have not been mistaken in their view of the subject; 
then, assuredly, Methodism is a schism of a most aggravated 
cast, since it pretends not to those palliations which have 
sometimes heen urged in favour of other sects ; and all who 
connect themselves with Methodism are more or less involyed 
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in its guilt, as they are more or less gifted with means and o 
portunities of discerning between error and truth. Again 
then we say, that the sacrifice which Wesley exacted from 
all his followers was a great one; for it involved not less than 
a surrender of important spiritual privileges, and a partici. 
pation in a deadly sin. And whatever benefits it might have 
produced in some cases, by an improvement of morals, were 
dearly purchased by the evils inseparable from a schismati- 
cal communion. Before we quit this passage, we may, per- 
haps, fairly object to the phrase, ‘* orthodox of all descrip- 
tions.” It may, probably, admit of an interpretation which 
would remove our scruples ; but this interpretation, if there 
be such, will scarcely suggest itself to the general reader. 
To him it will seem, that all Christians of every denomina- 
tion are here placed on a level; and that Churchmen and 
Dissenters, Baptists and Poedobaptists, Presbyterians and 
independents, Caivimists and Arminians, differing as they 
do from each other on questions of no trivial import, may still 
be all sound and correct in their opinions. A position which 
we are sure that Mr. Southey would at once reject. For he 
requires not to be informed, that the faith of which Jesus 
Christ is the author and the finisher. is one ; and that no two 
descriptions of Christians, who hold opinions on any article 
of faith diametrically opposite to each other, can both be 
orthodox. 

No spirit of cavil or hypercriticism has dictated these ob- 
servations : we make them with the most sincere desire that 
they may induce the author to reconsider this, and some other 
passages of his work which appear to us likely to give coun- 
tenance to principles which we are sure that it is far from his 
intention to advocate. 

But Mr. Southey is no common writer: on whatever sub- 
ject he may chuse to employ his pen, the public will read and 
be directed by his opinions to a very great extent; and, 
therefore, is it the more necessary, that, upon such import- 
ant questions as he has here undertaken to discuss, no hasty 
or ambiguous, or ill-considered expression, should lead his 
unsuspecting readers to erroneous conclusions. He is also so 
right on many main points, so commendably anxious to be 
right on all, and to promote the best interests of virtue and 
religion, that we most earnestly desire to have him wholly 
with us. We only ask of bis candid and intelligent mind, 
that it should examine the subject of Church Communion fully, 
and take the best authorities for its guides, and we are quite 
convinced, that it will decide as every well informed friend of 
our pure and apostolic Church would wish. 
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Mr. Southey has commenced the second yolume of his 
work at the period when Wesley was called upon to perform 
the last offices of filial piety to his mother, who died peace- 
ably and calmly ina good old age, having survived her hus- 
band, and the far greater number of her children; and hav- 
ing endured “‘ the keener anguish of seeing two of her daugh- 
ters unhappy, and perhaps of foreseeing the unhappiness of 
the third ; an unhappiness the more to be deplored, because 
it was not altogether undeserved.” Vol. IL. p. 4. 

The circumstances which Mr. Southey thus introduces to 
the notice of his readers are interesting in themselves, and 
are rendered deeply so by his manner of relating them. We 
understand, however, that the surviving relatives of the family, 
though they agree with Mr. Southey in his censure of the 
impudent hypocrite on whom Martha Wesley was induced 
to bestow her hand, give the story in other respects with 
some material variations, which, if they are correct, tend to 
exculpate her from some of the blame which would other- 
wise aitach to her conduct. We are quite sure that Mr. 
Southey has not intentionally misrepresented any thing : his 
character exempts him from the possibility of such an impu- 
tation. Whether the information on which he has relied be, 
upon the whole, entitled to more credit than that which has 
influenced the opinion of the family, we presume not to de- 
cide. The question, though interesting to the relatives of 
the parties, can scarcely be deemed of much importance by 
the public ; and we willingly pass on to matter which may be 
fairly so accounted. 


““ Methodism had now assumed some form and consistence—its 
furious symptoms had subsided, the affection had reached a calmer 
stage of its course, and there were no longer any of those outrage- 
ous exhibitions which excited scandal and compassion, as well as 
astonishment.’’ Vol. II. p. 23. 


But the doctrines preached by Wesley gave just offence, 
and his lofty pretensions added to the hostile feeling which 
they had excited against him. He now openly avowed his 
conviction, that miracles were wrought by his faith and 
prayers. And if any thing could render such an assumption 
more discreditable to his intellect and his judgment, it was 
the frivolous and absurd instances in which this his alleged 
power was stated to have been exerted. At one time, his 
teeth ached, and he removed the inconvenience by a prayer ; 
at another he was weary, and his head ached, and his horse 
fell lame, and a mere thought on the power of God instap- 
taneously relieved him from these accumulated evils! It is 
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not wonderfal that wise and temperate men considered his 
intellects to be disordered; and that ‘‘ those who were less 
charitable impeached his veracity, and loudly accused him of 
hypocrisy and imposture.” An outcry was now raised 
against him; the tide of popular opinion, on which he had 
hitherto sailed so prosperously, began to set in an opposite 
direction ; he and his preachers were treated with scorn and 
brutal violence, and their persecutors arose out of the same 
class of persons who had been before inflamed with the mad- 
ness of fanaticism by his eloquence. We must refer our 
readers to Mr. Southey’s pages for a yery interesting detail 


of many disgraceful and tumultuous scenes, in some of which. 


the personal safety of Wesley himself was endangered, and 


persecution, as in all other instances, promoted the cause 


which it was intended to ruin. 


In the fifteenth chapter, Mr. Southey has collected a num- 
ber of curious and entertaining anecdotes of Wesley’s itiner- 
ancy, all tending to illustrate his character, and to shew the 
effects attending upon the progress of his opinions. In many 
instances, persons who had been sunk in a state of brutal 
ignorance and apathy, were awakened by his preaching to 
religious impressions which, though strongly tinctured with 
fanaticism, induced them to forsake the wrosser vices in which 
they had before indulged, and ‘vendered them more orderly 
and peaceable in their general demeanour as members of 

society. Sometimes the ood thus produced was permanent ; 

but in many cases it was very transitory. The restraints 
which Methodism impesed upon the conduct of its disciples, 
were found too grievous to be borne ; and the convert either 
openly renounced them, or found some opportunities of in- 
dulging his vices under the cloke of sanctity which the 

enabled him to assume. Wesley himself, wilfully blind as 
he generally was to all which tended to discredit the efficacy 
of his exertions, found that the conversions which he was 
proud of recording were not all to be depended upon; and 
that the most violent of these emotions which he had repre- 


sented as unequivocal signs of regeneration, were often mere 
delusion or temporary frenzy. 


“ Early in his career he took the trouble of enquiring into the 
motives of seventy-six persons, who, in the course of three months, 
had withdrawn from one of his societies in the north. The result 
was curious. Fourteen of them said they left it because otherwise 
their ministers would not give them the sacrament :—these, be it 
observed, were chiefly Dissenters. Nine, because their husbands or 
wives were not willing they should stay in it. Twelve, because their 


parents were not willing. Five, because their master and mistress 
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would not Jet themcome. Seven, because their acquaintance per- 
suaded them to leave it. Five, because people said such bad things 
of the Society. Nine, because they would not be laughed at. 
Three, because they would not lose the poors’ allowance. Three 
more, because they could not spare time to come. Two, because 
it was too far off. One, because she was afraid of falling into fits : 
her reason might have taught Wesley a useful lesson. One, be- 
cause people were so rude in the street. ‘Two, because Thomas 
Naisbit was in the Society. One, because he would not turn his 
back on his baptism. One, because the Methodists were mere 
Church-of-England-men. And one, because it was time enough 
to serve God yet.” Vol. IIL. p. 69. ° 


The three next chapters are occupied by an account of 
some of Wesley's principal lay coadjutors: and Mr. Southey 
introduces them to the notice of bis readers, by a statement 
of the arguments with which Wesley endeavoured to defend 
himself, for having recourse to their assistance. ‘The pas- 
sage is curious and iinportant; and, although we have al- 
ready adverted to the subject, we shall venture to trespass so 
far upon the patience of our readers as to introduce it at 
length; and more particularly because Mr. Southey seems 
to attribute a greater strength to the ground on which 
Wesley chose to rest his justification, than we can allow it to 
possess. He had always felt a repugnance to the irregularity 
which his policy induced him to .sanction; and in his writ- 
ings he had endeavoured to shelter himself against the cen- 
sure, to which he was aware that it would subject him, by 
carefully stating that these preachers were permitted by him 
but not appointed. ‘The disingenuousness of such a dis- 
tinction, and the disorder and confusion in the Church which 
would probably be occasioned by the intrusion of laymen, 
under his sanction, into the functions of the Clergy, were 
strongly objected to by “ one of those Clergymen, who 
would gladly, in their sphere, have co-operated with the 
Wesleys, had they not disliked the extravagancies of Metho- 
dism, and foreseen the schism to which it was leading.” 


“« Wesley replying for his brother, and the few other clergymen 
who acted with him, as well as for himself, made answer, * We 
have done nothing rashly, nothing without deep and long consider- 
ation, (hearing and weighing all objections,) and much prayer, 
Nor have we taken one deliberate step, of which we, as yet, see 
reason to repent. It is true, in some things we vary from the 
rules of our Church; but no further than, we apprehend, is our 
bounden duty. It is from a full conviction of this that we preach 
abroad, use extemporary prayer, form those who appear to be 
awakened into societies, and permit laymen, whom we believe God 
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has called, to preach. I say permit, because we ourselves have 
hitherto viewed it in no other light. This we are clearly satisfied 
that we may do; that we may do more, we are not satisfied. It is 
not clear to us that Presbyters, so circumstanced as we are, may 
appoint, or ordain others; but it is, that we may direct, as well as 
suffer them to do, what we conceive they are moved to by the Holy 
Ghost. It is true, that in ordinary cases, both an inward and an 
outward call are requisite; but, we apprehend, there is something 
far from ordinary in the present case ; and, upon the calmest view 
of things, we think that they who are only called of God, and not 
of man, have more right to preach than they who are only called 
of man and not of God. Now, that many of the clergy, though 
called of man, are not called of God to preach his gospel, is un- 
deniable : first, because they themselves utterly disclaim, nay, and 
ridicule the inward call: secondly, because they do not know what 
the gospel is; of consequence they do not, and cannot preach it. 
Dear Sir, coolly and impartially consider this, and you will see on 
which side the difficulty lies, I do assure you, this at present is 
my chief embarrassment. That I have not gone too far yet, I 
know ; but whether I have gone far enough, Iam extremely doubt- 
ful. I see those running whom God hath not sent; destroying 
their own souls, and those that hear them; perverting the right 
ways of the Lord, and blaspheming the truth as it is in Jesus. I 
see the blind leading the blind, and both falling into the ditch. 
Unless I warn, in all ways I can, these perishing souls of their 
danger, am [I clear of the blood of these men? Soul-damning 
clergymen lay me under more difficulties than soul-saving lay- 
men!’ *’ Vol. II. p. 74. 


We confess that we were not a little astonished to find 
Mr. Southey introducing this passage by a remark, that 
‘“* Wesley had been so often called upon to defend himself 
that he perfectly understood the strength of his ground.” 
We have not been able to discover any very strong ground, 
either in the vague and common place abuse of his brethren 
of the Clergy in which he has indulged, or in his sophistical 
attempts to undervalue their commission, by separating the 
outward call of authority from the inward call of Him from 
whom that authority emanates. It was easy to assume, that 
his own lay preachers were called of God, and that the 
Clergy were not so; but assumption will add no strength to 
a cause where proof is wanting. Wesley admitted that, in 
ordinary cases, an outward call is requisite: but he has 
neglected to shew, that it is not required “ in cases far from 
ordinary ;” and it would seem to a considerate and impartial 
reasoner, that the more extraordinary the case, the greater 
must be the necessity for that outward call which may re- 
moye from the minds of men all reasonable doubts respecting 
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the authority of the preacher. Had Wesley’s antagonists 
required him to shew his warrant from Scripture for the con- 
trary position, he would have found the task somewhat dif- 
ficult. ‘The case of St. Paul he probably would have ad- 
mitted to be “ far from ordinary ;” and yet he could not have 

denied the necessity of his external calling, with the testi- 
mony of the great Apostle before him, that he was marked 
out for his arduous ministry by the personal visitation of his 
blessed Master himself openly, in mid-day, on the public 
road, and in the hearing of many. He would not have 
denied, that the call of our gracious Saviour himself to his 
high office was external: marked in the first instance by the 
visible descent of the Holy Ghost upon him, and afterwards 
repeatedly witnessed and confirmed by his miracles. To this 
outward visible evidence of his divine commission we find 
Nicodemus referring, when he said, ‘‘ Rabbi we know that 
thou art a teacher come from God, for no man can do these 
miracles which thou doest except God be with him :” (John 
iii. 2.) and our Lord himself admitted such reasoning to be 
valid, by thus arguing with the Jews; “ the works which the 
Father hath given me to finish, the same works that I do, 
bear witness of me that the Father hath sent me.” (John 
y. 36.) If then such a testimony was reasonably required of 
our Saviour himself, in proof of his being called of God to 
supersede the ordinary teachers of his word who sat in 
Moses’ seat, and acted under a divine commission delegated 
from him; shall not similar evidence be expected, before we 
admit that call to be valid which, if established, would super- 
sede the authority of a commission derived from Christ him- 
self? Nor shall we readily allow, that there was any thing 
extr aordinary i in this case, unless indeed the very irregularity 
of Wesley’s proceedings be supposed to constitute the ex- 
traordinary circumstance by which this irregularity was to 
be justified. The distinction which Wesley attempted to 
draw, between the outward call of man, and the inward call 
of God, in the case of the Clergy, involves a fallacy wholly 
unworthy of so acute a logician, and certainly not adding 
any strength to his cause. They who are called by those 
who have divine authority to make the call, are called of 
God. And therefore, every Clergyman of the Established 
Church is called of God and man. Of man, as the appointed 
instrument; of God, as the source of the power by which the 
call is made. The ordination service speaks, it is true, of 
an inward call; but of that inward call who shall be the 
judge, but he who made, and he who has received it? Great 
indeed will be the guilt of him who solemnly lays claim to that 
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which ne has not received; but, even in the most extreme 
case which can be supposed, we must deny that the absence 
of such a call would entirely invalidate the outward commis- 
sion; unless we are also prepared to argue, that Judas 
Iscariot never was in truth an Apostle, and that any acts 
done by him in that character, before he fell from it ‘by his 
transgression, were void. It is necessary also to consider, 
what is the nature of that inward call required in our ordina- 
tion service of the candidate for the priestly office, in order 
to ascertain the strength of that argument which Wesley 
endeavoured to draw from it. 

Assuredly then, that call does not consist in a sensible im- 
pulse of the Holy Spirit which our Church never encouraged 
any person in any station to expect; but in a due sense of 
the sacred and responsible character of the office to which 
the candidate aspires, and a sincere resolution of devoting 
himself to its duties. Do the Clergy utterly disclaim and 
ridicule such a call as this?) ‘The assertion was as calumni- 
ous, as the charge of ignorance of what the Gospel is, by 
which it was accompanied. They disclaim indeed the en- 
thusiastic pretences of Methodism to inward and sensible 
communications, and they know not the Gospel as Wesley 
preached it, disfigured by fanaticism ; but if genuine piety, 
and a faithful discharge of professional obligations which 
have ever distinguished them as a body, be a plec lee of their 
inward call to their high oflice, to this evidence they may 
contidently appeal ; if learning which their worst adversaries 
have never ventured to deny, and indefatigable zeal in its 
application to the promotion of religious knowledge can 
qualify them for knowing the Gospel, they may safely despise 
the imputation of ignorance. If Wesley had no better wea- 
pons to use in his defence than sophistry and misrepresenta- 

, ‘he could not better shelter his own irregularities 
than bie hind the exaggerated detects of his brethren, the at- 
tempt was rather calculated to expose the weakness, than to 
demonstrate the strength of his cause: his use of such wea- 
pons might prove him to be a dextrous controversialist, 
but it shewed that charity and ingenuousness were not to be 
reckoned among the virtues of his character. 

To provide the means of maintenance and education for the 
children of his itinerant preachers, W esley established a 
school at Kingswood, near Bristol ; and in laying down rules 
for its direction, he shewed how completely he had suffered the 
cunning crafliness of a sectarian leader to close his heartagainst 
the kindlier feelings of humanity, and the dictates of common 
sense. The institutes of Jesuitism were not better calculated 
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to break down the human mind to the level of a thinking ma- 

chine, and render its devoted victims the blind slaves of a su- 
erior will, than the system of discipline and instraction which 
Vesley endeavoured to enforce in this establishment. 

The children were never to see their parents, from the time 
ihey entered the school until they finally left it. They were 
to rise at four o’clock, and retire to bed at eight; and the 
whole of their long day was to be employed in study, labour, 
and devotion: not a moment was to be allowed for recreation ; 
nor were they, even for an instant, either by day or night, to 
be without the presence of a master. ‘T heir food was as sim- 
ple as possible, and on two days in the week no meat was al- 
lowed. Mr. Southey’s reflections on this austere and chilling 
system, are such as we should expect from the goodness of 
his heart, and the soundness of his judgment. But we cannot 
quite agree with him in what he says of the evils avoided by 
the constant presence of the master. 


“ This part of his system Wesley adopted from the great 
school at Jena, in Saxony: it is the practice of Catholic schools, 
and may, perhaps, upon a comparison of evils, be better than the 
opposite extreme, which leaves the boys, during the greater part of 
their time, wholly without superintendence. At a great expence of 
instinct and enjoyment, and of that freedom of character, without 
which the best character can only obtain from us a cold esteem, it 
gets rid of much vice, much eruelty, and much unhappiness.’”’ Vol, 
iI. P. 160. 


We have ourselyes witnessed this opposite extreme, and 
we admit that it affords opportunities for vice, for occasional 
cruelty, and of course for some unhappiness. But we deny 
that vice is wholly prevented by the continual presence of a 
master. Very odious vices, though not of the same sort as 
those which are to be found in public schools, will spring up 
in defiance of all his vigilance ; and if the grosser immorali- 
ties are checked, which may not always be the case, the worst 
sins of the spirit will be fostered, if not produced by his pre- 
sence. Cruelty indeed he may prevent; but it is to be feared 
that the seeds of fortitude and manly bearing will scarcely 
germinate under his influence; and boys thus brought up in 
utter and continual dependence upon the will and directions 
of their superiors in age, and power, and experience, will be 
thrust into life wholly unprepared to struggle with its evils, or 
provide against its accidents. And, as for the paris ese 
which boys create for one another, they pass away like the 
April shower, and give added brightness to the sunshine which 
succeeds : and ill indeed will he provide for the rea] happiness 
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of children, who, to save them from “ the tear forgot as soon as 
shed,” would deprive them of the “* mild Wit, Invention ever 
new, and lively Cheer of Vigour born,” which flourish only in 
the uncontrouled freedom of their own sports and social en- 
joyments. We speak of things quorum pars magna fuimus: 
and we can fearlessly assert, that, with a very few exceptions 
where a morbidly nervous temperament, or sickly sensibility 
unfitted the unhappy patients alike for the bustle of a public 
school, and the business of the world ; all boys would prefer 
the pleasures of liberty there conceded, with all its drawbacks 
of occasional cruelty and unhappiness, to the still and dull 
uniformity of constant superintendence, though accompanied 
by safety from persecution, and immunity from suffering. 

Little was now required to complete the organization, and 
secure the interests of the new sect, but a synodical assembly, 
in which its affairs might be annually examined and deter- 
mined. And a Conference, to which Wesley, in the year 
1744, invited his brother Charles, with four other clergymen, 
and four lay preachers, gave the first idea of such a meeting, 
and furnished it with a name. 

The right of private judgment was acknowledged in this 
assembly to an extent which, if acted upon, would have 
reduced its’ proceedings to a mere nullity. In specula- 
tive questions, each was to submit only so far as his judg- 
ment was convinced; and in practical points, so far as he 
could without wounding his conscience. 

The founders ofthe meeting were, we may presume, satisfied 
with thus offering a nominal sacrifice to the great idol of Dis- 
sent, by laying down a rule which was afterwards to be inter- 
ea as circumstances prompted, or convenience required. 

or it would be difficult to conceive how the meeting could 
otherwise ever determine ‘‘ what they wereto teach, how they 
were to teach, and what they were to do.” We have already 
seen in his conduct,-during the contests with the Moravians 
and the Calvinists, that Wesley suffered no man’s private 
judgment to interfere with his own, in the first of these 
points; and we have little doubt, that he was equally decided 
respecting the two others. But, it has ever been the policy 
of all founders of sects and parties, to talk most loudly in fa- 
vour of liberty, when they were most busy in contriving to se- 
cure the implicit obedience of their followers. The regulation 
of the doctrine, discipline, and practice of the new society be- 
ing the avowed business of the conference, Mr. Southey pro- 
ceeds to present his readers with a connected account of each. 
Of the doctrines of Methodism, as far as they are to be col- 
lected from the writings of its founder, Mr.Southey has given 
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an able, and we doubt not, an accurate précis. But these 
writings convey a very imperfect idea of the inferences de- 
duced by his auditors from the extemporaneous ‘eloquence of 
Wesley himself, and still more so of the real doctrines of his 
illiterate and enthusiastic assistants. Wesley, in his study, 
was a very different teacher from Wesley in his pulpit. And 
if, even when coolly arranging his thoughts, and deliberately 
weighing the import of his expressions, he could not always 
stand upon the perilous ground which he had chosen, without 
leaving room for presumptuous enthusiasm, for gloomy des- 
pondency, or licentious Antinomianism ; what must have been 
the frequent effect of his fervid and figurative language in the 
Meeting House, and in the field? What the mischiefs result- 
ing from the doctrines of the New Birth, Justification by 
Faith, and individual assurance and perfection, when coarsely 
and ignorantly handled by his half-instructed followers ? 

In all that respected the discipline of his sect, Wesley's 
power was absolute: he was at once the legislator and the 
despotic ruler of his people. He declared, that the provi- 
dence of God had placed him in this situation, without any 
design or choice of his own: and 


“< «What,”’ says he to the assembled Conference, when they in- 
quired into the extent of the authority which he claimed in conse- 
quence, ** What is that power? It is a power of admitting into, and 
excluding from, the societies under my care: of choosing and.re- 
moving stewards; of receiving, or not receiving helpers ; of appoint- 
ing them when, where, and how to help me; and of desiring any of 
them to meet me, when I see good. And as it was merely in obedi- 
ence to the providence of God, and for the good of the people, that 
Lat first accepted this power, which I never sought; nay,a hundred 
times laboured to throw off; so it is on the same considerations, not 


for profit, honour, or pleasure, that I use it at this day.” Vol. II. 
P. 200. 


In this he probably deceived himself. That he held and 
exercised his power for what he conceived to be the good of 
his people, we entirely admit; that he was above all views of 
sordid profit, is notorious ; but when he said that he did not 
use his power for honour or pleasure, he put a cheat upon his 
conscience. Mr. Southey has well observed upon this sub- 
ject; ‘“‘it was convenient for the society that he should be 
really, as well as ostensibly, their head ; and, however he may 
have deceived himself, the love of power was a ruling passion 
in bis mind.” Vol. fi. P. 197. 

Wesley, who had himself spurned at the obedience which 
he had solemnly vowed to render to his spiritual superiors, 
exacted from his own helpers, as he called them, the most un- 
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qualified and minute submission ; and the annals of P its 
self can furnish no parallel to the care with which he ded 
against the chance of their asserting their independence. The 
Roman Catholic Priest is not suffered to marry, that he may 
be free from all ties but those of his Church: the Jesuit was 
not permitted to remain more than three months in one place, 
lest a connexion should be formed between himself, and his 
congregation injurious to his society, if he should be highly 
gifted ; or his hearers should relax in their attendance on his 
ministry, if the contrary happened to be the case. By refining 
on this latter regulation, which might be rendered tolerable to 
his helpers; Wesley superseded all necessity for the former, 
which he knew would be intolerable. He was well aware of 
the eflect of novelty, and while be permitted his preachers to 
marry, his sytem of itinerancy was so rigorous and so perfect, 
that it effectually dissolved all local attachments ; and the 
possibility of laying up for a family was prevented, by the 
scanty allowance, and severe restrictions, under which the iti- 
nerants were placed. 

The year 1784, has been called the grand climacterical year 
of Methodism, because Wesley then arrogated to himself epis- 
copal power, and settled the Conference. The propriety of 
the term does not seem very apparent ; unless indeed we may 
date the decay of the society from this most absurd and gra- 
tuitous act of schism. When men fall off from the Church, 
the necessity of providing Ministers for themselves in some 
way or other, leads them to assume that authority which the 
case requires: and when, in order to justify themselves, they 
deny the exclusive powers of the episcopal order, or reject it 
altogether, their conduct is at least consistent, and admits of 
a rational interpretation. But it was reserved for Wesley, at 
once to admit the superior authority of the episcopal function, 
and, himself a Presbyter, to assume a right of conferring that 
superior authority upon others. 

Mr. Southey tells us, that “‘ he had been convinced, by the 
bw of Lord King’s Account of the Primitive Church, that 

ishops and Presbyters are the same order;” and he’ adds, 
with great truth, that ‘‘ men are sometimes easily convinced 
of what they find it convenient or agreeable to believe.” (Vol. 
Il. P. 436). But, in this case, there seems to have been no 
conviction at all; or, if there was, it produced as singular an 
effect upon the mind and conduct of the schismatic, as can be 
well conceived. Wesley attains to a belief, that Bishops and 
Presbyters are the same order; and under the influence of 
this belief, he establishes an episcopacy of his own ; an order 
as distinct in his sect, as episcopacy really is in the Chureh ; 
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and this order. he invests with that peculiar and exclusive 

ower of ordination which he had learned to believe that 
Bishops do not possess. He is convinced that episcopacy isa 
mere nullity ; that the Bishop and the Presbyter hold in fact 
the same office, and the same powers ; and therefore, being in 
need of ministers having a semblance of ordination, he con- 
secrates a Bishop by some peculiar authority of his own, that 
he may confer these orders upon them. We have been re- 
peatedly told that Wesley was an acute logician ; ifso, surely 
this was the most extraordinary practical inference which any 
acute logician ever drew from such premises. It is recorded 
to his credit, that Charles Wesley disapproved of his brother’s 
conduct on this occasion ; as an unwarrantable assumption of 
authority, and as inconsistent with his professed adherence to 
the Church of England. But Charles never participated with 
his brother in those ambitious feelings which were, throughout 
his whole career, so influential over his proceedings: and he 
had at this time retired from active service, and his place was 
filled by Dr. Coke, a man of very different character ; who not 
only was zealous enough to undertake any office or any enter- 
prise which might forward the interests of Methodism; but 
joined to this zeal, all that “ willing and implicit obedience, 
which is the first qualification that the founders of a sect, an 
order, or a religion require from their immediate disciples.” 

The treatise, which had convinced his master that Bishops 
and Presbyters were the same order, was able of course to sa- 
tisfy all his scruples ; and, as Wesley inferred from his belief of 
the identity of the two orders, not that Bishops, as a distinct 
order, were unnecessary, but that they were essential, and that 
a Presbyter might consecrate a Bishop, he felt no difficulty in 
accepting the office from his hands ; and the solemn farce of 
a consecration was enacted at Bristol, by virtue of which the 
Doctor proceeded to America, to preside over the interests of 
Methodism in that quarter of the world. 

The letters of ordination, which Wesley issued upon this 
occasion, forma curious document. 


“‘ ¢ To all to whom these presents shall come, Johu Wesley, late 
Fellow of Lincoln College, in Oxford, Presbyter of the Church of 
England, sendeth greeting : Whereas many of the people in the 
southern provinces of North America, who desire to continue under 
my care, and still adhere to the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England, are greatly distressed for want of ministers to 
administer the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, ac- 
cording to the usage of the’same church ; and whereas there does 


not appear to be any other way of supplying them with ministers,— 
Know all men, that I, John Wesley, thi K myself to be providen. 
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tially called, at this time, to set apart some persons for the work of 
the ministry in America. And therefore, under the protection of 
Almighty God, and with a single eye to his glory, I have this day 
set apart, as a Superintendent, by the imposition of my hands and 

rayer, (being assisted by other ordained ministers,) ‘l'homas Coke, 
Desies of Civil Law, a Presbyter of the Church of England, and a 
man whom I judge to be well qualified for that great work: and I 
do hereby recommend him, to all whom it may concern, as a fit 
‘pies to preside over the flock of Christ.—In testimony whereof, 

have hereunto set my hand and seal, this second day of September, 
in the year of our tad one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
four. Joun Westey.’ ” Vol. II. P. 439. 


Thus then the only step was taken which was wanting to 
form the Methodists into a distinct body of separatists 
from the Church. It was taken, says Mr. Southey, 


“ Not without reluctance, arising from old and rooted feelings ; 
nor without some degree of shame, perhaps, for the inconsistencies 
in which he had involved himself.””’ Vol. II, P. 441. 


Of Wesley’s feelings we cannot be judges ; but his actions 
speak for themselves ; and surely his warmest admirers can 
scarcely contemplate this period of his life with any satis- 
faction. Many may be found to make a mock at the sin of 
schism, who will despise the pitiful ambition of a man who, 
while he denounced the episcopal order itself as unscriptural, 
was more than suspected of having endeavoured to obtain an 
irregular consecration from a certain soi disant Greek Bishop, 
and aftewards assumed the power of bestowing that office 
upon another, which he had surreptitiously but vainly en- 
deavoured to obtain for himself. We must refer our readers 
to Mr. Southey’s volumes, for an account of the labours of 
Dr. Coke in his new office. Under his auspices, Metho- 
dism made considerable progress in some of the West-Indian 
islands ; and in the United States of America it assumed the 
semblance of an Episcopal Church—for ‘ the name of super- 
intendent, and the notion that Bishops and Presbyters were 
the same order, were soon laid aside: they were mere pre- 
texts, and had served the purpose for which they were in- 
tended ;” and the conduct of Dr. Coke in America, as well as 
of his master at home, proved that their opinions and their 
convictions were regulated by their convenience. All these 
things may perhaps be considered as blameless, or even as 
praiseworthy and glorious by the sect which they tended to 
consolidate ; but they savour too much of the paltry cunning 
of the world, not to deprive Wesley, in our opinion, of the 
respect which will always attend the character of a sincere 
8 
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and honest, though mistaken enthusiast. We-can pity self- 
deception, and make allowances for errors in yadgment ; but 
charity itself must confess that, in this instance, Wesley did 
not, could not deceive himself ; this last consummation of his 
schism was effected in direct opposition to‘his own convic- 
tion; and the miserable sophistry by which he endeavoured 
to defend it, only served to render his disingenuity more pal- 
able. 

: Mr. Southey has traced the progress of Methodism in 
Wales, in Scotland, and in Ireland, with a master hand; and 
we regret that our limits will not permit us to follow him in 
his narrative. His account.of the preaching of Whitefield in 
Scotland, where the fervour and veheyence of his manner 
produced an effect as surprising and violent as it was tran- 
sitory, may be considered as one of the most interesting pas- 
sages in the work: even the practised calmness of Hume was 
so far overcome by the passionate elocution of the itinerant, 
that he pronounced him the most ingenious preacher he had 
ever heard ; and said it was worth while to go twenty miles 
to hear him: a confession which might have been recorded as 
the greatest triumph of his power, had it not also been 
related, that, upon another occasion, when preaching a 
charity sermon in America, he drew from the pecket of the 
cool and calculating Franklin the money which he was pre- 
determined to withhold. Wesley, however, could make no 
deep or lasting impression in Scotland. His determined 
anticalyinism would have been a sufficient bar to his suecess, 
had the people been otherwise prepared for his labours, 
Whitefield, who knew them well, 


** Would have dissuaded him from going. * You have no business 
there,’ he said ; ‘ for your principles are so well known, ‘that, if 
you spoke like an angel, none would hear you ; and if they did, you 
would have nothing to do but tadispute with one and another from 
morning to night.’” Vol, Il, p. 243. | , eID 


But Wesley was not to be diverted from his purpose by 
any representations of difficulty: and he went, in full con- 
fidence of his own powers, to reap the disappointment which 
his fellow-labourer had predicted. Festa Wai? iii 


‘* ¢ From time to time,’ says Mr. Southey, he complains in his 
journal of the cold insensibility of the people. .*O what. a dif, 
ference is there between the living stones, "he says, speaking of the 
Northumbrians, ‘ and the dead unfeeling multitudes in Scotland. 
At Dundee, he observes, ‘I admire the people, so decent, so 
serious, and so perfectly unconcerned!” At Glasgow I preached 
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on the Old Green to a people, the greatest part of whom hear macl, 
know every thing, and feel nothing.’ ‘They had been startled by the 
thunder and lightning of Whitefield’s oratory ; but they were as 
unmoved by the soft persuasive rhetoric of Wesley, as by one of 
their own Scotch mists.” Vol. p. 246. 


In Ireland his reception was characteristic of these chil- 
dren of impulse. At first they flocked after him; and he 
thought, as he found himself surrounded by the eager and 
gaping multitudes, that he had made progress among 
them: forgetting that the greater portion of his hearers were 
tnder a domination as subtle and as powerful as his own; 
and that the oratory of an Englishman and a Protestant had 
to contend against all the obstacles which national preje- 
dices, and religious antipathy could raise. The power of 
these obstacles he was soon to feel; the stream which mere 
curiosity had set in his favour, was turned against him as 
soon as the jealousy of the Romish priests was excited ; and 
he, and his preachers, and his followers, became objects of 
the most savage and reientless persecution. 

Methodism would have been thus strangled, even in its 
cradle in Ireland, had not Wesley speedily obtained the as- 
sistance of some men of extraordinary zeal and abilities, whe 
could preach to the Irish in their own language. They ac- 
complished that victory for the sect which Wesley himself 
never could have gained; and he lived to see meeting 
houses raised, and followers multiplied in many parts of the 
kingdom ; and in Dublin, the Methodist Society, in point of 
numbers, was inferior only to that of London. 

We would willingly extract Mr. Southey’s account of 
Thomas Walsh, the most devoted and the most successful of 
Wesley's preachers in Ireland: but the passage is teo long, 
and we must refer our readers to the volume for this most 
animated and interesting narrative. Walsh's conversion and 
labours will always form a splendid passage in the legends of 
Methodism ; and if sincerity and purpose of heart, if zeal the 
most unremitting, conviction the most entire, and self-de- 
yotion which never was surpassed, entitle him to precedence ; 
we hesitate not to say, that, in these qualities, he did not 
rank below his master; while he was wholly exempt from 
that ambition, and love of worldly power which reigned pre- 
dominant in Wesley's mind. 

Wesley had been favoured with a constitution of great 
vigour, and his habits of life were favourable to its pre- 
servation. His mind was as happily tempered as his body. 


“ His,’’ says Mr. Southey when comparing him with the milder 
and meeker Charles, “ His was an aspiring and a joyous spirit, free 
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from all regret for the past, or apprehension fot the future: his 
anticipations were always hopeful ; and if circumstances arose cone 

to his wishes, which he was unable to controul, he accom- 
modated himself to them, and made what advantage of them he 
could.” Vol, II. p. 304. 

“ Ten thousand cares of various kinds,” he said, ‘* were no more 
weiglit or burden to his mind, than ten thousand hairs were to his 
head. But, in truth, his only cares were those of superintending 
the work of his ambition which continually prospered under his 
hands. Real cares he had none; no anxieties, no sorrows, no griefs 
which touched him to the quick. His manner of life was the most 
favourable that could have been devised for longevity. He rose 
early, and lay down at night with nothing to keep him waking, or 
trouble him in sleep. His mind was always in a pleasurable and 
wholesome state of activity, he was temperate in his diet, and lived 
in perpetual locomotion: and frequent change of air is perhaps, 
of all things, that which most conduces to joyous health and long 
life.” Vol. Ul. p. 538. 


It is not wonderful, that such a frame of body and mind 
should continue unimpaired to the last: and if temperance, 
activity, and cheerfulness require to be recommended by ex- 
ample, a more alluring instance of their beneficial effect 
could scarcely be produced than his. Upon completing his 
eighty-second year he says; ‘‘ it is now eleven years since I 
have felt any such thing as weariness. Many times I speak 
tillmy voice fails, and I can speak no longer. Frequently I 
walk till my strength fails, and I can walk no further ; yet, even 
then, I feel no sensation of weariness, but am perfectly easy 
from head to foot.” In his eighty-fourth year he first began 
to feel decay ; but it was not until his eighty-sixth birth day 
that he found bimself growing old; and loss of sight, of 
strength, and of memory convinced bim at last, and his 
friends even more than himself, that the machine which had 
worked. so long, so regularly, and so incessantly, was fast 
wearing out, and that his passage to the grave would be short. 


** On the ist of February, 1791, he wrote his last letter to Ame- 
rica. It shows how anxious he was that his followers should con- 
sider theniselves as one united body. ‘ See,’ said he, ‘that you 
never give place to one thought of separating from your brethren 
in Europe. Lose no opportunity of declaring to all men, that the 
Methodists are one people in all the world, and that it is their full 
determination so to continue.” He expressed, also, a sense that his 
hour was almost come. ‘ Those that desire to write,’ said he, ‘ or 
say any thing to me, have no time to lose; for é7me has shaken me 
by the hand, and death is not far bchind :'—words which his father 
had used in one of the last letters that he addressed to his sons at 
Oxford. On the 17th of that ve" he took cold after preaching 
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at Lambeth. For some days he struggled against an increasing’ 
fever, and continued to preach till the Wednesday following, when: 
he delivered his last sermon. From that time he hecame daily 
weaker and more lethargic, and on the 2nd of March, he died in 
peace ; being in the eighty-eighth year of his age, and the sixty- 
fifth of his ministry.” Vol. IL. p. 561. 


Such then was the termination of Wesley's labours. In his 
death, as well as in his life, he may be said to have been more 
than commonly fortunate. His life was spent in continual 
and successful exertion to promote an object, respecting the 
general rectitude and expediency of which, whatever may have 
been his temporary dislike of some of the measures which 
circumstances induced him to countenance or adopt, we may 
believe him to have been perfectly satisfied. His error, fora 
great and most unfortunate error it undoubtedly was, con- 
tinued to the last; and he died when all his schemes were 
completed, when his success had exceeded his most sanguine 
expec tations. and the influence of his labours was felt where- 
ever the language of his native country was spoken, and her 
subjects were settled. Mr. Southey has, wisely as we think, 
abstained from any formal review of the character of this ex- 
traordinary man: for, after the.clear and circumstantial ac- 
count of his actions, and careful investigation of the progress 
of his opinions which he has given us in ‘the body of the work, 
no studied portraiture of his character could have added to the 
vivid impressions left upon the reader’s mind. We perfectly 
agree with him in much that he has said in his concluding pa- 
ragraph. Wesley was undoubtedly ‘‘ a man of great views, 
great cuergy, and great virtues.” He was the means, under 
Providence, of awakening a zealous spirit in the Church ; 
and thus we trust of adding strength, when the more imme- 
diate effect of his labours would seem to be the production of 
weakness and division. But we must not forget that he was 
also in actions an enemy of the Church, though he was profes- 
sionally bound to defend her ; and that, although he declared 
his relue tance to separate from her communion, and his con- 
vietion of the purity of her doctrines, and the excellence of 
her liturgy; yet he did separate from her; and devoted his 
time and his abilities, all the energies of an active mind, and 
the better portion of a long life to the building of a sect, and 
the establishment of his own power at the expence of her 
unity, and at the hazard of her destruction. While then we 
re: idily allow hi m to have been a man of great virtues, we 
must also remember that his failings were great; that both 
are matter of history, and that it becomes us, while we 
mention the former with due respect, also to take care that 
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‘they do not throw a veil over the latter, lest the errors as 
well as the excellencies of his character become a model for 
imitation. We would speak with charity of the individual ; 
but charity to others also compels us to speak of him with 
justice. Had his ambition been less predominant, his zeal 
would have rendered him a pillar instead of an enemy of the 
Church: but as he sought to promote his own aggrandizement 
rather than her interests; as he sought it against the convic- 
tions of his own mind, and in violation of the most solemn 
engagements by which man can be bound; and as he endea- 
voured to cover his love of power by sophistry, and to con- 
ceal his personal feelings under the cloak of religion, we can- 
not regard him as an object of veneration, As his labours 
produced a wide spreading schism, and tended to inflame 
the minds of the ignorant with enthusiastic frenzy in the guise 
of religion ; and to nourish the most injurious presumption 
in some, the most fatal despondency in others; as they have 
involved countless multitudes in error and sin ; and will con- 
tinue, as long as their effects are felt, to deprive the purest 
Church in the world of her legitimate and salutary influence 
over those whom Providence had committed to her care; we 
never can reckon him among “ the great benefactors of his 
country and his kind.” We believe, and are sure, that Me- 
thodism will finally sink, as other sects have sunk before the 
influence of truth ; we know that, while it lasts, it will be the 
indirect instrument of good; as the presence and operations 
of an enemy never fail to excite our vigilance and activity. 
But, while we bow before this, as before other visitations of 
Providence; and acknowledge the goodness of God in the 
rod of his anger ; yet we are not bound by charity or by pa- 
tience to conceal from ourselves the true character of the 
agents whom he permits to work his will, for our trial, or our 
punishment. We are obliged to oppose their progress, as 
faithful soldiers of the Church ; and to testify against their 
errors, whether of doctrine, discipline, or practice, as those 
who are put in trust with the Gospel of Christ. 





Art. VI. Tabella Cibaria. The Bill of Fare: a Latin 
Poem, implicitly translated and fully explained in co- 
pious and interesting Notes, relating to the Degg! als | 
Gastronomy, and the mysterious Art of Cookery. § 
Ato. pp. 112. 10s. 6d. Sherwood and Co. 1820. 


EATING and drinking are matters of high import fo 
body, and we agree most cordially with our sage friend the 
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Ex-Governor of Barata:ia, himself no contemptible critie of 
the kitchen, in blessing the honest man who first invented 
them. Our gratitude is proportionally due to any improvers 
of these useful and pleasing sciences: and there are few 
pages which we regard with sincerer homage, or look upon 
as more practically beneficial, than those which contain the 
vast profound of Mrs. Glasse and Mrs, Rundell, or the 
lighter but not less didactic precepts of the authors of L’Al- 
manach de Gourmans, Le Cours Gastronomique, and Apicius 
Redivivus. It is to this latter class that the little volume 
before us must be added as no unequal companion. 

Dinner is the pivot upon which we turn in daily life. In 
the full vigour of digestive organization the Anteprandian 
hours ought to be passed in pleasing hope, the Postprandian 
in tender reminiscence. Few can be so ignorant of Psy- 
chology as not to perceive the fluctuations of sentiment which 
attend the several stages of gentle appetite, of passionate 
craving, of satisfactory repletion, and of ultra-distension ; 
and in this last state it must be confessed that pleasure for 
the most part is exaggerated beyond the capacity of our pre- 
sent nature. Perhaps the summit of possible animal happi- 
ness in this way is to be found in some intermediate condition 
between the extenuated cameleon, who has been falsely 
supposed to live on gas alone; and the overcharged Boa 
Constrictor, who, after having gorged a whole buffalo at a 
single dinner, de la barbe a la queue, actually “ goes in the 
strength of that meat” for more than six weeks; but if we 
may be permitted to indulge in imaginary reveries too bright 
and beautiful for realization, we should assign the perfection 
of Gastronomic existence to some race of beings more re- 
fined, but not less fleshly than man, whose stomachs unite 
the properties of the cow and the camel, possessing not only 
those simple propensities which prompt them to eat and to 
drink, but those nobler powers withal which enable them to 
ruminate aod to retain. . | 

As this high eminence is confessedly unattainable in our 
present state, in its absence we feel abundantly thankful to 
those persons who atone for that unfortuately small quantity 
of food which it suits our convenience to receive by impart- 
ing new exquisiteness to its quality ; or to speak as the Sta- 
gyrite would have spoken, who correct the deficiency of the 
soe by proportionate additions to the woo. It must be 
admitted on all hands that our Gallic neighbours have borne 
away the palm in this benevolent art—let those who doubt it 
refer to the Tabella Cibaria, or to that prince of maps which 
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would awaken yearnings in the most abstinent and mortified 
bowels, the Carte Gastronomique de la France. 

The author of the Poem before us has included in rather 
more than two hundred elegiac verses, for the most part 
very harmonious and well-turned, many of the good dishes 
which all who remember that Dieu de la Cuisine, Guédon, 
must have tasted twenty years ago in Leicester-square ; to 
these are appended a perpetual commentary, most lucidly 
explanatory of the somewhat brief allusions of the text, and 
forming in itself a valuable code of reference even to the 
erudite Deipnosophist—the dignity of the subject is never 
violated either in the body of the poem, or the notes, by an 
undue or inappropriate deviation from gravity; and the 
arcana of the spit and the stewpan are divulged in becoming 
language, by no means 


Utpote res tenues tenui sermane peractas. 


One extract from the Poem must suffice; it strikes us as 
truly Ovidian, and assigns the reason for the similarity of 
sauce with which asparagus and artichokes are served at 
table. 


“ Hic jacet Asparagus viridi cervice renidens ; 
Hic circdm Cinaram spicula densa rigent. 

Illis Palladius liquor admiscetur Aceto ; 
Molli vel butyro gaudet uterque suo. 

Deperit Asparagus Martis de stirpe puellam ; 
Et Cinara horticolam deperit Asparagum. 

At pater indignans ira insectatur amantes, 
Disparia et votis nectere vota negat. 

Urget amor : patrius crescit furor; illa precatur ; 
lile tonat rabidas, ore sonante, minas. 

Quid faciam? Gradive, precor, succurre puelle ; 
Si tibi nota Venus, notus Amorque tibi est. 

Dixit, et innumeris subitd circumdatur hastis ; 
Et pater attonitus pangefe vota sinit. 

Ambo inter cyathos sic sorte fruuntur eddem : 
Nec quos vinxit amor, jungere mensa vetat””’ P, 9. 


Bat it is in the Commentary that the great body of lore is 
to be sought ; and we shall endeavour to throw into one view 
some few of the detached pieces of learning with which it 
abounds. Large droves of geese it seems used to traverse 


the from Picardy to Italy, ‘‘ stooping to 
rig tre custom” under every trium ation 
crossed their road. The famous chemist ery once saw 
(and we will not contradict the evidence of his eyes, bow- 
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ever much we might be prepared to doubt that of our own on 
the same subject) one of these sagacious birds turning the 
spit on which a turkey was roasting. Carps in Holland are 
kept and fattened through the winter on beds of damp moss 
in cellars, and fed with bread and milk. It was by these 
fish that the great and good M. Verdelet de Bourbonne with 
noble daring attempted to rival the celebrated dish of singing 
birds which Apicius tossed up; the French amateur brought 
three thousand carps’ tongues to his table in a single dish, 
*« well seasoned and learnedly dressed.” Hens will not 
digest musket balls larded with needles and lancets—no 
doubt indeed on this point ever occurred to us, but if we 
had hesitated about it, the humane Spallanzani has ascer- 
tained the fact beyond controversy among his other tender- 
hearted and useful experiments. Bullocks’ tails are tedious 
eating, but the meat lodged in the apophyses and cavities of 
the caudal vertebra is extremely sweet and nourishing, and 
stewed with onions, carrots, turnips, &c. and small cuts of 
bacon, ** they become (who shall deny it !) interesting.” 

We cannot part from the learned annotators without giv- 
ing a few specimens of their etymological skill—Porridge ; 
Porrum, a leek—Cabbage, Cabus, Caput, from the round- 
ness of its head—Truflle, Tertuffo, Tertuffolo ; it is 
found in sandy ground, subter topho, through the crevices 
of which its peculiar odour betrays it to dogs and pigs trained 
for the purpose. Wine, vin, Fr.; wein, Germ.; vinum, 
Lat. ; owos, Gr.; 1", Hebr. Soupe de levriers (greyhounds 
soup) according to Rabelais, was the second broth to which 
the novices in monasteries were entitled after the soupe de 
prime had gone to the table of the seniors. It was so poor 
that it was more fit for the kennel; hence the French call 
rain, soupe de chien, and hence we imagine comes our col- 
loquial expression of “* raining cats and dogs.” Sirloin is 
not, as we commonly suppose, from the frolic of the good- 
natured king who knighted that noble joint, but more 
correctly sur loin, the part above the loin. Mustard shall 
speak for itself, and with it we must conclude. 





“ In 1382, Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, going to march 
against his revolted neighbours, and Dijen having furnished for 
that expedition its quantum of 1000 armed men, the duke, in 
kind acknowledgment, granted to the town, among other privi- 
leges, the permission of bearing his armorial ensigns with his mot- 
to, moult me tarde, ‘I long, 1 wish ardently.’ In consequence of 
this mark of princely condescension, the Dijoriese municipality 
ordered the arms and motto to be beautifully sculptured over the 
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principal gate of the city, which was done accordingly. But time, 
tempus edax, and that incessant drop of water which causes thie 
destruction of the hardest stone, non vi sed seepe cadendo, or some 
particular accident, having obliterated the middle word me, the 
remaining ones, moult, tarde, gave occasion to the name in the 
following manner. For a long lapse of time, the merchants of 
Dijon have been and are still great dealers in sénév, or sinapi, 
(mustard seed,) and have a method of grinding it with’salt, vine. 
gar, and other ingredients, in order to preserve it and send it to all 
arts of the world. On their sénévé-pots they used to paste a 
abel, ensigned with the Duke of Burgundy’s arms and the motto 
as it accidentally remained then over the gate of the city, moult. 


tarde ; hence the name which the sinapi composition has preserved 
to this day.””  P. 66. 








Art. VII. A Sermon preached at St. George's Church in 
Prince of Wales's Island, on Sunday, May 16, 1819. 
By Thomas-Fanshaw, Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 8vo. 
pp. 24. Pereira. Calcutta. 1819. 


Frw Sermons have been preached under circumstances 
more interesting than this; and if a skilful and useful adap- 
tation of the language and doctrine of Scripture to the 
peculiar necessities of the congregation to whom it is 
addressed, be allowed to constitute one of the chief excel- 
lencies of a discourse from the pulpit, few sermons will rank 
higher in our estimation. The occasion on which it was 
preached called for no display of deep theological learning, 
no studied exposition of difficult or controverted questions. 
The Bishop of Calcutta was addressing, perhaps for the last 
time, the inhabitants of an infant colony, situated upon the 
very borders of his extensive diocese, and now first assum- 
ing the visible character of a Christian Church, first listen- 
ing to-the exhortations of their spiritual Father. To such 
persons, and upon such an occasion, no topicks could have 
formed a more appropriate subject for his discourse than 
those which he iehechallt the necessity of cultivating unity 
as members of a Christian society, and of zeal in the dis- 
charge of those duties, in which as persons called upon to 
shew forth the light of Christianity to the benighted heathens 
by whom they were surrounded, it became them more espe- 
a to abound. 


ith this object before him, the Bishop chose his text 
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from the words of the Apostle to the Philippians ec. i. v. 27. 
Only let your conversation be as it becometh the Gospel of 
Christ ; that whether I come and see you, or else be absent, 
I may hear of your affairs, that ye stand fast in one spirit, 
with one mind striving together for the faith of the Gospel, 
After a few preliminary observations on the circumstances 
which induced the Apostle to write this Epistle, and on the 
Church at present existing in India, as it admits of the 
peculiar application of such passages as the text to its con- 
dition, the Bishop observes, that St. Paul is not here 
addressing the Philippian converts as unconnected indivi- 
duals, but in their eoRecaled relation to each other; that 


** He is contemplating the Philippians as a Christian society, 
who should in all respects act as becomes such a society, espe- 
cially in the particulars of unity and zeal, and it is in this,”’ says 
he, “ the true sense of the text, that I mean to apply it on the 
present occasion.” P.9. 


To inforce the observance of these important duties, the 
Bishop does not enter into an elaborate description of Chris- 
tian unity, nor does he discuss at length the properties of 
Christian zeal, the benefits which may result from it when 
properly regulated, or the evils which have often flowed 
from its indiscreet exertions. . But he takes a better and a 
most appropriate method of recommending these duties to 
such auditors: he first affectionately exhorts his hearers te 
cultivate the one true faith of the Gospel, and to 


* Consider that the same faith has united them in the same form 
of discipline and worship ;”? that “ Churches were built in which 
they might profess their common belief, and offer a common 
homage to the Father of Jesus Christ :” and that * thus they were 
brought to live together under the same spiritual guidance and 
government, having the same Gospel preached to them, aise. 
by mutual edification, affording a mutual comfort and support, 
cemented together by an intercourse of charity and love.” P. 11. 


Such should be the prevailing character of every Christian 
community: and though it is scarcely to be expected in the 
present circumstances of the world, that an exact corres- 
pondence with this model should be any where found ; yet, 
truly does the Bishop observe, that ‘‘ any thing far short of 
it becometh not the Gospel of Christ:” and doubtless his 
hearers must have felt, that, in such a community as theirs, 
it was their especial interest, as well as their more particular 
duty to cultivate the charity as well as the faith of the pri- 


mitive Christians, Proceeding to enforce the admonition of 
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the Apostle, according to the order of his words, the Bishop 
then reminds his congregation that the ‘‘ one Spirit,” in 
which the Philippians were expected by him to “ stand 
fast,” was a spirit of real and fervent attachment. to the 
same faith which he had taught, and the same form of 
Church government which he had established; and that 
grievous indeed is the mistake of those who fancy, that they 
are living in the unity of the Spirit, and the bond of peace, 
because they are in truth too indifferent to all modes and 
forms of religion to dispute or contend about any. 


“ Unity,” says he, “ is, indeed, precious in the sight of God, 
and lovely in the eyes of men: but remember, that religious unity 
supposes that we are really religious; in no other case does it 
deserve the name; and in candour I must admit, that better are 
differences, where all are in earnest, than the mere semblance of 
Christian agreement, where the great and vital doctrines. of the 
Gospel are little regarded. Happily, such a state of things, how- 
ever it may incidentally arise, is not induced or promoted, far 
otherwise, by the system of faith and worship adopted in our 
National Church. Our Liturgy is a luminous comment on the 
Gospel ; its devotions breathe the spirit of the Gospel ; the great 
and saving truths of the Gospel are prominent in every page of it: 
~ are in no danger of becoming lukewarm as to the doctrines of 

edemption and Grace, while you hold fast to the Liturgy ; and as 
little are you exposed to the danger of division, while you reve- 
er the primitive form of discipline retained in our Church,” 

. 16. 


Zeal is another characteristic, by which the Apostle desired 
to hear that his converts at Philippi were distinguished ; for 
he recommends them to “ strive together for the faith of the 
Gospel.” - Every Christian community therefore, if it would 
become in its conduct such as beseemeth those who profess 
to hold to the Gospel, must cultivate this virtue: for, as the 
Bishop observes, 


*“* Christians cannot be in earnest, they cannot really appreciate 
the blessings of oy or at any rate cannot be actuated by 
benevolence, if they have no wish to extend those yy tw 
others: nay more, they must be strangers to that great and holy 
principle, the desire of promoting tie glory of God,” P. 18. 


The danger is, lest they should mistake motives of a mere 
temporal and narrow character, for this pure and heavenly 
feeling ; and be led by them to adopt a corresponding line 
of conduct. There is so much false zeal now alive in the 
world; so much mischievous eetivity in the pursuit of ob- 
jects questionable in themselves, and rendered still more 
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doubtful in their character by the manner in which they are 
sought; that, in every Christian society, but perhaps in none 
more than in the infant Churches of ndia, a clear and just 
idea of the natare, the operations, and the objects of real 
Christian zeal requires to be inculcated. 


«« Mere zeal without regulation or restraint is but a capricious 
and dangerous thing: to be useful it must act upon system, and 
be tempered with sobriety: the wild sallies of individual warmth 
are often mischievous: we are commanded ‘ to strive together :’ 
and I cannot do better than to advert to the points, which seem 
in your instance to be most effectual to the end in view.” P, 18, 


The points to which the Right Rev. Preacher has directed 
the attention of his auditors, as those in which their zeal 
may, under present circumstances, be most usefully exerted, 
are three. First, the open and consistent profession of 
Christianity ; chiefly, though not exclusively, to be manifes- 
ted by their regular and devout attendance on the public 
services of the Church: secondarily, in providing for the 
instruction of youth in the pure principles of the Gospel, 
through the medium of the National School already estab- 
lished upon the island: and lastly, by an active and _per- 
severing support of the District Committee of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, also formed there ; 
which will most effectually contribute to the information of 
all who require it in the doctrines, the ordinances, and the 
duties of our holy Religion. 

It is with unfeigned satisfaction that we hail the forma- 
tion of these Institutions in this remote dependency of our 
national Church. ‘The seed is thus sown, which, under the 
divine blessing, may hereafter produce an abundant har- 
vest. And if the same well ordered and steady zeal for 
their support which distinguished the late lamented Gover- 
nor, continue to animate his successors; while the present 
excellent Bishop of Calcutta remains, to maintain through- 
out his extensive diocese, that uniform and blameless spirit 
of regular and orderly exertion which he has so well known 
how to awaken and diffuse; this island, as well as the other 
British Settlements, will soon be as blested in the religion, 
as it has already been by the industry and the political in- 
stitutions of the mother country. When we consider what 
has been already effected in those vast regions by the pre- 
sent Bishop, during the short period of his residence; and 
how discreetly, yet how zealously he has borne himself in 
his high office ;_ we cannot but anticipate the growing pros- 
perity of our National Church in. these hitherto dark and 
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lected countries. And, when her true character is once: 
developed; when the pure, ard holy, and moral influence of 
her institutions is displayed in the conduct of-her members ; 
and Christianity is seen to flourish, not merely in doctrinal 
exhortations, or formal observances, but in the devout and 
regular attendance of its professors upon the imposing so- 
lemnities of its public worship, and in a sanctity of life and. 
conduct which will ever be the best proof that these solem- 
nities are more than mere outward ceremonies, then we 
trust that the heathen will open their eyes, and see, and 
admire; and come at last willingly, nay eagerly, to the 
brightness of her shining. ‘Thus, and thus only, we are 
convinced will the great and important work of conversion 
be successfully pursued; for thus only can Religion appeal 
to the understanding and the hearts of heathen nations, Itis 
not talking of Christianity, or the mere preaching of it, even 
where it is rightly, and orderly, and discreetly preached ; 
much less when ignorant, or half-taught, or brain-sick fa- 
natics, and furious partizans undertake the difficult task ; 
which will persuade or convince the obstinate and conceited 
Bramin, or the bigoted disciple of Mohammed. The Chris- 
tian religion must be known by its fruit, as well as its doc- 
trine: its professors must shew forth from a good conver- 
sation their works: and, then, if their language inculcate 
with meekness of wisdom what their conduct exemplifies and 
recommends, good men will be conciliated, reflecting men 
will be convinced, and the mouths of the gainsayer and the 
blasphemer will be stopped, when they find the lives and 
doctrine of Christians equally free from reproach. 

We trust also, that iti | difference of opinion, if any 
such prevailed on the expediency or necessity of suffering 
the Church of England to rear her mitred front in India, 
has long ere this been removed by the wise, conciliatory, 
and beneficial labours of the Bishop of Calcutta. And it 
may not perhaps be too much to expect, that those who 
have the means of knowing, and the candour to appreciate 
the advantages which have resulted from the residence of a 
single Bishop in India, may so represent them to the zealous 
and powerful at home, as to induce the government speedily 
to send forth other such labourers into the vineyard. |For, 
ifso much has been already done, even by the short oc- 
casional visits of the Bishop to the various parts of a Diocese, 
which, in extent and population, exceeds many kingdoms ; 
what might not be expected from the constant care, and 
vigilance, and zeal of such men, were they enabled to limit 
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their attention to a circle within the scope of their constant 
observation ! 

We now take our leave of this interesting subject, by 
expressing our anxious wish, that, whatever may be the 
efiect of his exertions upon the future decisions of the 
Government at home, the Bishop of Caleutta may be spared 
by a beueticent Providence from the ravaging effects of a 
destructive climate, and be permitted to devote, as he has 
hitherto done, the energies of a vigorous mind, unenfeebled 
by disease, to the important duties of his dignified station. 





Art. VIII. Pesihumous Letters, from various celebrated 
Men: addressed te Francis Colman, and George Colman, 
the Elder: with Annotations, and occasional Remarks, } 
George Colman, the ounger. Exclusive of the Letters, 
are, an Explanation of the Motives of William Pulteney 
(aflerwards Larl of Bath) for his Acceptance of a 
Pe erage ; and Papers tending to elucidate the Question re- 
lative to the proportional Shares of Authorship to be attri- 
buted to the elder Colman and Garrick, in the Come dy of 
the Clandestine Marriage. - 4to. 364 pp. Il. ds. Cadell 
and Davies. 1820. 


Nosopy, if we may trust to common report, enters into s 
good joke with more overflowing of heart than Mr. Colman ; 
and re ly: ne upon this his face tious reputation, we cannot but 
envy him the quiet laugh in his sleeve which he must have 
enjoyed on committing ‘these pages to the press. ‘The letters 
which they contain, it must be confessed, are not so much ta- 
boured im expression as those of Pope ; neither are they as 
didactic as those of Lord Chesterfield, nor yet do they y aspire 
to be considered such complete exemplars ofa well bred style, 
as many which are to be found in the twenty-second e ‘dition of 
the Young Gentleman's Polite Letter W riter; but they have 
all the merit of being natural and famtliar, and they treat of 
business and badinage, poetry and politics, the news of es! 
hour and family chitchat, very much aus the common herd « 

mankind discuss them every day by the twopenny post. {ti is 
clear that they were far more designed to answer the obvious 
purposes of correspondence than for posthumous publication ; 
and some of their authors, we think, if they could arise, and 
see them hot-pressed amid an acre of quarto margin, would 
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express a little surprize, and nota little mortification; but 
this is no business of ours, and if Mr. Colman can sleep qui- 
etly iv his bed without the fear of hobgoblins before his eves, 
none of the living (except the purchasers of his book) can have 
any right to complain. 

Mr. Colman’s grandfather, Mr. Francis Colman, was the 
British Minister at the court of TTuseany; and married a sien 
of the wife of William Pulteney, afterwards created Earl of 
Bath. ‘The first series of Letters is addressed by various 
persons to Mr, Francis Colman during his residence jn Htaly ; 
among others some are from Handel, | requesting him to look 
after Sopranos—some from Bubb Doddington, suggesting 
how he may smuggle Mediterranean silks and. artificial 
flowers; and some from William Pulteney, which we know 
not how to describe at all. The Letters from the two last 
correspondents, are but six In number; and acommon regard 
to the memory of the deceased writers and to decency, it 

might be imagined, would have committed two of them to the 
flames rather than to the press. 

_ Mr. Palteney undertook the care of Francis Colman’s son, 
the elder George, on the death of his father, and educated 
him at Westminster and at Christ Church. George Colman's 
destined profession was the bar, but an unfortunate passion 
for the stage weaned him from his graver and higher pursuits, 
and he ultimately became dramatist, theatrical proprie- 
torand manager. His son, the present well known editor, 
contradicts the assertion that his father’s renunciation of the 
law, occasiened Lord Bath's displeasure, and we ourselves 
have always heard this otherwise accounted for. It is said, 
and we believe with truth, that on the death of his only son 
Lord Pulteney, it was the Earl's intention to have made his 
wife’s nephew sole heir of his large properties, but that the un- 
lucky perusal of some letters found among his deceased son's 
papers, (which he never ought to have read) and the oecur- 
rence in them of some thouglitless expressions in regard to him- 
self in George Colman’s hand-writing (which he never ought to 
have remembered) so far alienated him, that his main estates 
were disposed of in another channel, and his once destined heir 
succeeded by the will to not more than £1000 per annum. 

The Letters addressed by Lord Bath to bis nephew, while 
at school, at college, and alterwards at Lincolu’s Inn, by no 
means convey an agreeable impression of that nobleman’s 
character; the advice with which they are overloaded, how- 
ever wholesome in itself, is couched in terms of harshness and 
austerity, and the perpetaal mention of his youthful protege’s 
dependence, must have been peculiarly offensive to a young 
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man of any delicacy and spirit, ‘The explanation of the Earl's 
motives for accepting a peerage, which is given at the end 
of these Letters, from the recollection of a conversation be- 
tween him and Mr. Hooke, which passed in George Colman’s 
presence, appears to us to explain very little about them—it 
gives however, in George the Second’s own words, his Ma- 
jesty’s reason for offering it. Sir Robert Walpole could get 
no supplies, and Mr. Pulteney was at the Real of the Oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons—the Duke of Argyle, who 
did not wholly agree with him, led that in the Lords. 


‘ Upon this occasion His Majesty made use of these words to 
L ne Bath. * As soon as I found you were at variance among your- 
selves, I saw that I had Two Shops to deal with, and I rather chose 
to come to you, because I knew that your aim was only directed 
against my Minister, but I did not know but the Duke of Argyle 
wanted tobe King Himself.’ These words, it was agreed both by 


Lord Bath and Mr, Hooke were suggested to His Majesty by Sir 
Robert Walpole.” P. 77. 


The miscellaneous Letters, which rank next in order, are 
from several hands; and among the correspondents, are 
Wilkes, Voltaire, and the furious Republican Charles Lee; 
who, after having attained the rank of Colonel in the British 
army, joined the American standard against his own country, 
and by a just retribution was at last dismissed, when Major 
General, by a court martial, the sentence of which was con- 
firmed by Congress, for disobedience of orders, misbehaviour 
before the ene my, and disrespect to the Commande ‘rin Chief, 
This Radical, by antic ipation, at one time served in Poland, 
and he deseribes the state of that unhappy country (in 
1769) whimsically enough. 


‘ | hear every day of the Russians beating the Confederates, 
but as to what the Russians, what the Confederates, or what the body 
of the Nation propose, | am utterly ignorant ; tho no more I believe 
than They are themselves ; their method of carrying on war is 
about as gentle as ours was in America with the Shawenese and 
Dellawars; the Confederates hang up all the Russians (generally by 
the feet) who fall into their clutches, and the Russians put to the 
sword the Confederates; the Russian Cossacks have an admirable 
sang froid in these executions; the other day at a place call’d 
Rava forty or fivety Confederates were condemn’d to the Bayonet, 
but as They were tolerably well dress’d, They were desir’d to strip 
for the ceremony, the Cossacks not chusing to make any holes in 
their coats.”” P. 97. 


The complimentary Letters on the Translations of Terence 
and Horace’s Art of Poetry, are much the same as all com- 
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plimentary letters of a similar kind ever have heen and ever 
will be. —The circular which the late Mr. Sheridan is said to 
have used on these occasions, is better than any of them, and 
may be recommended as a formula for general use—it ran, 
if we recollect right, much as follows; ‘“‘ Dear Sir, I have 
received your exquisite Poem (Tract, 'Treatise, Dissertation, 
&eo. &e. as eecasion required) and I have no doubt I shall be 
highly delighted after T have read it.” George Colman, 
when a King’s Scholar at Westminster, was a very good 
Terentian actor; and to the King’s Scholars he inscribed 
his version of the Huanuch. Efe must, no doubt, have been 
much gratified by the classical quatrain which he received 
in return for his presentation copy, from Thomas Winstan- 
ley, thon Captaim of the school; the thought of the Epigram 
perhaps is better than its Latinity. 


“ Siccine captat adhue purus te sermo Terenti, 
Ut juvet eloquio jam decorare novo ? 

Nec mirum : interpres quas reddis adultus, agendo 
In scenis aderas haud minor ipse puer.’? P, 112. 


Colman, in his translation of the Epistle to the Pisones, 
behaved very civilly to Hurd, although he frequently dis- 
agreed from him. Bishop Shipley, who was always in the 
habit of speaking his mind with freedom, wrote of his Bro- 
ther of Worcester ‘‘ Bishop Hurd’s Hypothesis is not true, 
because it evidently leads him into forced constructions and 
endless refinements without much taste, which I take to be 
the general character of bis Lordship’s writings.” We agree 
entirely with this criticism. With a great deal of tinsel and 
frippery from which Warburton was free, Hurd had all that 
great Prelate’s love of paradox, and little of his extraordi- 
nary power to support it. We scarcely know any name 
which has remained so long on the catalogue of English 
writers for which we have less respect than that of Hurd. 

There is little in the letters on theatrical subjects which 
ean interest the public, unless they have a taste for the 
squabbles of the Green Room, and the impatience, of re. 
jected playwrights: to the present Editor they have not 
been without their importance ; for a single letter not exceed- 
ing six lines, more than once has the whole range of a 
quarto page. We give the following extract from one 
written by Macklin, whose heart has sometimes been falsely 
said to have been as hard as his face. 
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“T have had a disagreeable one late!y—my Son unexpectedly, 
unprofitably, & unwelcome, returned from the East- Indies in dis. 
grace, & justly, for being a bon vivant and guilty of all the idle 
Consequences of that unmercantile, & indeed as he has managed 
it, ungentleman-like Character. [was proud of his Employment 
in that honourable Service, as it is capable, by an assiduous & 
faithful discharge of that Trust, of furnishing great Knowledge & 
dignity of mind, & of rewarding the man with wealth and honour, 
1 was proud of the Parts nature had given him, & of the Cultiva- 
tion I bestowed upon them; I was contident of his assiduity & 
Success, & loved him to a paternal pitch of Zeal—now Judge of 
my State of mind. I was the happiest [ am now the most per- 
turbed Father in this Land. I can not eat, I have not Slept this 
week I can not read, nor remember; & tho Justice has disgraced 
him, Still he is mine,—& I think I Shall Still be happy in hm— 
for he has a fine understanding, & is Sick in bed with Self-dis- 
grace & Penitence--which must retorm—or kill him, which is my 
only comfort.’’ P. 183. 


Neither can we resist extracting the following naive reply 
to an application from the Magistrates of Bow Street to Mr. 
Colman, requesting him to suspend the performance of the 
Beggars Opera, ‘as in their opinion it most undoubtedly 
juereased the number of thieves.” 


‘Mr, Colman presents his Best Respects to the Magistrates 
with whose Note he has been just honoured. He has not yet had 
an opportunity of submitting it to the other Managers, but for his 
own part cannot help differing in opinion with the Magistrates, 
thinking that the Theatre is one of the very few houses in the 
Neigiibourhood that does not contribute to increase the number 
of Thieves.”’ P. 194. 


With all due respect to their Worships, we believe New- 
gate and the Hulks, in their present state, do far more te 
augment the plulocleptic population than the representation 
of the Beggar’s Opera. Macheath may lead a jolly life, but 
he comes very near to the end of it: and the moral of St. 
Sepulchre’s bell, and the summons by the sheriff's officers, 
is not thrown away upon the one shilling gallery, although it 
be followed by a reprieve. 

rarrick had a brother George, concerning whom Mr. 
Colman relates an amusing bou-mot. George was always 
ready at his brother's call, and usually enquired every night 
on coming behind the scenes at Drury Lane, “ has David 
wanted me?” On its being once idly asked how George 
came to die so soon after the demise of his celebrated rela- 
tion, the answer was, ‘‘ David wanted him.” We have 
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always fancied that the farce of “ High Life below Stairs” 
was from Garrick’s pen, and if we mistake not, we have seen 
it printed with his name in the title page. Mr. Colman, who 
knows these matters far more correctly than ourselves, as- 
cribes it to the Rey. James Townley, once head master of 
Merchant Taylors’ School. The overweening vanity of that 
little great man, the English Roscius, is ludicrously exhibited 
in most of his letters printed in this volume. During his 
absence on the continent, an absence especially occasioned. 
by his fear of growing too common, after furnishing Mr. 
Colman with the materials for a puff to precede his re-ap- 
pearance, he writes in the following nauseous . strain of 
affected disregard for applause : 


“ Ross, I hear, has got reputation in Lear—I dont doubt it—the 
Town is a facetious Gentleman—What do you mean, my good 
friend, by my being oblig’d to appear, if I manage? upon looking 
over ye letter, | find your words are Expected to appear-- 1 must 
intreat you to be very sincere with me—do the Town in general 
really wish to see me on ye Stage? or are they (which 1] rather 
think y® truth) as cool about it as their humble Servant ?—TI have 
no maw for it, ut all, & yet something must be done to restore 
our credit: that I may be able to play, & as well as Ever, I will 
not deny, but that 1 am able to do as 1 have done, wear & tear, I 
neither must or can, or will.” P. 278. 


Some ‘ documents,” as they are styled, with most diplo- 
matic gravity, ascertaining the respective shares which 
Garrick and Colman had in the. Clandestine Marriage, 
close this volume. The Comedy is a good one: its rough 
outline appears to have been sketched by Colman—Lord 
Ogleby to have been a joint work—and the catastrophe to 
have been planned by Garrick. Much more cannot be 
proved, and we are quite content with the little which is 
here given. 

The moral of this volume, for even this has a moral, 
is very easily attained, and we give it for the benefit of 
most letter-hoarding gentlemen who are about to make 
their wills.—Let them charge their executors, as the 
price of the legacy for their trouble, most carefully to 
burn every scrap of waste paper, which they may happen 
to find in their escrutoires. 
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Art. 1X. A circumstantial Narrative of the Campaign 
in Saxony, in the Year U3. Written originally in 
German, by Baron Von Odeleben, Lieutenant-Colonel of 
Royal Saxon Cavalry, Adjutant on the General Staff, 
Knight of the Order of Sit. Henry, and Member of the 
Legion of Honour. To which are subjoined the Notes of 
M. Aubert de Vitry, Editor of the French Edition. The 
whole translated by Alfred John Kempe, late Oficer of 
Infantry 2 vols. 8vo. Jis. Murray. 1820. 


Ir is always a bad thing either to praise or censure a manin 
terms that areexaggerated; and more espec ially, if our praise 
or censure be indiscriminate and without a due re gard to the 
particular qualities, whether good or bad, of the individual 
whom we may happen to be speaking of. If we commend a 
eood man, without being careful to point our commendation 
to the actual merits of his characte r, such injudicious pane- 
gyric has always the effect of repelling the mind toe far back 
ia the Opposite direction; and because we discover that he 
has been foolishly admired for qualities which he really did 
not possess, we therefore, with e qual inconsistency, refuse to 
give him credit for those qualities which he rei aily did pos- 
sess. ‘The same remark is equally true in the case of bad 
men; if we aceuse them of vices which in fact do not belong 
to the m, or refuse to allow them the praise to which, after 
all, they may perhaps be justly entitled, the consequence 
often is, that a sort of general incredulity is excited in the 
mind, and because we have been led to think worse of a 
man, In some par ticulars, than he may really have deserved, 
we are immediately tempted to ran into the contrary ex- 
treme, and think much better of him than sober sense will 
warrant. ‘The truth of this last remark has been exemplified, 
we think, very particularly in the instance of the extraordi- 
nary individual who forms the real subject of this work of 
General Odeleben. Previously to the restoration of our com- 
munication with the continent, our knowledge of the actual 
character of the late ruler of France, was probably less than 
that which we possessed of the character of Attila. Ail that 
was known of him in this country was from his public conduct; 
and this was ervel, tyrannical, and unprincipled in a degree 
to which modern times can hardly afford a parallel, ‘Lhe 
murders of Palm, and of the duke d’ Enghien, the usurp: ition 
of Spain, the system of plunder and confiscation which 


marked his policy, to say nething of the indecent disregard 
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of all truth and honour which all his bulletins displayed, evi- 
dently gave indications of a character of the very worst kind, 
And knowing no more of the ex-emperor than these and 
similar acts implied, the imaginations of people in this 
country naturally dressed out his manners, as well as his 
mind, in colours of the very darkest kind. We imagined 
him to be astern, morose, dark, and reserved tyrant, whose 
face never relaxcd into a smile, and whose conversation 
never was lighted up with even a momentary spark of gaiety. 

In fact, nothing vy ever took the people of this country more 
by surprize, tha ur when they found that the man whose name 
they had hardly ever pronounced without an execration, was 
accessible in conversation, familiar in his mauners, fond of 
talking, in a word, was possessed of the manners rather of a 
rogue, than of your stately tragedy tyrant. The effect of 
this discov ery was exactly what might have been antic ipate “ad. 

The vulgar (by which word we would signify the majority of 
all classes in society) no sooner found that they had been in 
error W ith respect to the notion they had formed of Napo- 
leon’s manners and deportment, than the 'y felt disposed to re- 

tract all the pre-conceived opinions which they had enter- 
tained of bis character and moral qualities ; and because he 
was not so forbidding in his looks, as they had supposed, 
coneladed that he could not he so very bad, even in his 
actions. A crowd of admirers instantly sprang up; all his 
crimes were ina moment forgotten ; and although no single 
trait of charac: 1 Was brought to light in him that indicated 
one spark of magnanimity or honour, or of any othor quality 
nol pol lectly c ompatib le with the supposition of eve ry crime 
that had ever been attributed to him, yet because ‘he had 
not club feet ail uw long ail, people almost be wan to think 
that they must have been deceived in every other part of 
their opinion respecting him. 

We know not any publication better calculated to en- 
courage this way of thinking than these Campaigns of Ge e- 
ral Odeloben. They contain an account of the vie privce, as 
it were, of Buonaparte, during the campaigns which pre- 
ceded‘and followed the batule of Bantzen. It was at the 
head of bis armies, and, from any thing that we have been 
able to see, at the head of his armies only, that he seems to 
have asserted. a LY real superiority over other MeL 5 and ue- 
cordingly that was, of course, the point of view in which 
both his talents and general character were likely to appear 
fo the greatest advantage. In the camp, and surrounded 
with his Marshals, all the darker parts of his mind and dis- 
position are naturally kept in the back ground. What we 
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look for in a general are those qualities which inspire con. 
fidence and create enthusiasm in his troops ; and these quali. 
ties Buonaparte obviously possessed in a degree which has 
seldom been equalled. His activity and powers of bodil 
endurance of every kind, appear to have been boundless; 
while the extravagant predominance which he seems to have 
constantly exerted over the minds and opinions ef all who 
approached him, imposes, in a remarkable degree, upon the 
imagination. It is clear that General Odeleben, i in spite of 
all his German feelings of aversion to the French, was unabie 
to resist the prestige, under which all around him were la- 
bouring, and which it is evident that Buonaparte. systemati- 
cally endeavoured to keep up; and this we can the less 
wonder at, when we perceive the difficulty of resisting it, 
which is felt even by the reader. On vaut dans ce monde ce 
quon veut valoir, is a maxim the treth of which was never 
so remarkably exemplified, as in the case of this extraordi- 
nary man. In spite of the numerous and enormous faults 
which he had committed, both asa politician and a com- 
mander, yet he always spoke and acted, as if upon a sup- 
position, that he was confe ssedly a genius of a totally differ- 
ent order from that of other men. ‘The pains which ‘he took 
to keep this opinion constantly alive in the minds of all with 
whom he conversed, were incredible. He got up at two 
o'clock in the morning atid went to bed again at four; he 
rode, he travelled, he dined, he dressed—in “ehest there was 
scarcely an act of his life, in which he does not appear al- 
ways to i we kept in view the manner in which it could be 
done, so as to produce most effect upon the imagination of 
those around him. And, no doubt, the wonderment which 
he continued to infuse into the minds of his secretaries and 
aides de camps, and those immediately about his person, was 
caught by others, and must have materially contributed to 
the ‘otherwise unaccountable sort of admiration, which an 
immense party in France still continue to feel for him. Had 
Buonaparte lived in other days, his taste, it is not unlikely, 
would have led him to take Mahomet as his model; for after 
that arch- “impostor, we look upon the late Emperor of France 
to have been the greatest charlatan, for a man in his circum- 
stances, of any recorded in history ; ; and we should doubt 
whether there ever was an individual who entered so tho- 
roughly into all that is absurd and nonsensical in human 
nature, or that ever turned its gullibility (if we may be 
allowed to use a vulgar phrase) so effectually to his own 
purposes. It was literally by making fools of the French, 
that he contrived to acquire the enormous power, which he 
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never understood how to wield, and which he destroyed at 
last, just as a baby breaks its playthings, by putting it to all 
sorts of ridiculous purposes. The very gaiety and levity of 
humour which he displayed under the loss af his power, is 
characteristic of what we are now saying; his manner bore 
none of the features of fortitude; which is a feeling that 
shews itselfin a reserved and dignified attitude of the mind ; 
it was the result and the natural result of the character of 
his understanding. Such contemptible compositions as were 
his bulletins, in point of taste, of expression, of sentiment— 
to say nothing of the impudent falsehoods and low insolence 
with which they were filled—never belore, we verily believe, 
proceeded from the pen of any man in a situation above that 
ofa strolling player-or an advertizing quack. None but a 
man of a low order of intellect could have produced such ex- 
ecrable trash; and certainly no man endowed with an under- 
standing of a high order, and who fully perceived the vile- 
ness of the taste which they displayed, would, on any con- 
sideration, have been the author of them. That they were 
not received with an exclamation of contempt, even from the 
mob of Paris, is traly wonderful. ‘That they answered the 
purposes for which ‘the ‘'y were intended, and we have no 
doubt that they did se, is such a satire upon human nature, 
and such a commentary upon the policy of the ex-emperor, 
as seems almost. to make one look back upon the his- 
tory of the world for the last twenty years, as upon 
a sort of farce, or burlesque-tragedy: so incredible 
does it seem, when we keep our eye upon this part 
of his character only, that a man who could write and 
speak so like the lowest and commonest of mankind, 
should have been able to raise himself from a private station 
to the greatest eminence ever attained by any individual since 
the world began. But the maxim that every effect must have 
a cause, and’ an adequate cause too, is just as true as an 
axiom in morals as in physics; and we may rest assured, d 
priori, that Bounaparte did not achieve his extraordinary 
fortune without talents equally extraordinary of some sort or 
other. Cromwell paved his way to power by falling in with 
all the religious folly of the age in which he lived in this 
country ; and Buon: iparte in like manner, used the political 
folly of the French Revolution, as a stepping stone to do- 
minion; and neither the one nor the other, we may confi- 
dently assume, were hypocrites originally. Had Cromwell's 
piety been ofa higher order than it was, or had Buonaparte 
been able to see through and detest the atrocious, and there- 
fore oniv, not utterly despicable sopkisms, which have con- 
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verted the onee sacred name of freedom, almost into a bye 
word of abomination, neither of them would have been able 
to act the part which they have acted in the world. The 
Usurper of France was truly characterised, at an early 
veriod of his career, by Mr. Pitt, as “ the child and chamn- 
pion of Jacobinism ;” selfishness, yanity, and bad taste were 
therefore necessarily the ground-works of his character. But 
although this description excludes, by the very hypothesis, 
the supposition of any thing like greatness and elevation of 
mind, yet it is perfectly compatible with the supposition 
of great quickness, and energy, and activity; of livel 
spirits, agreeable wit, and various other qualities of a 
similar nature, which are just as frequently to be met 
with among bad as among good men, and which unfortu- 
nately will often render the possessor of them acceptable 
to the great majority of mankind, when virtue and wisdom 
would be found of no avail. ‘The qualities, which we have 
just enumerated, met together in Buonaparte, and existed 
in his mind to a degree, which when combined with the 
recollection of his brilliant talents for war, throw round his 
person, a sort of dazzling splendour, which prevents the 
mind trom looking steadily upon his character. Even in 
reading this account of his manners and behaviour at the 
head of his army, as detailed by General Odeleben, it is 
constantly necessary, as we before hinted, to keep a ‘watch 
upon our judgment, lest it should be carried away in that 
tide of vulgar admiration, which in his soldiery was perhaps 
an excusable fee ling, however absurd it would be in us. 
Indeed it is the diffic ulty of doing this, that constitutes 

the principal gree that we should make to the work be- 
fore us. As the best man might be made to appear ina 
ridiculous light, by bringing together all his foibles and in- 
firmities, and leaving all his good qualities unnoticed; so the 
very worst of men, might often be made to appear in an ad- 
vantageous point of view, by representing only the laudable 
features of his mind, and omitting altogether every thing of 
a contrary tendency; and the last is exactly the sort of error 
which this book of General Odeleben’s seems calculated to 
convey. At the head of his army, Buonaparte was really 
admirable. In the tricks to which he resorted for exciting 
the enthusiasm of his soldiers, there is much which to men 
of sense must have appeared in an absurd light; but as they 
clearly produ ed the effect for which the ‘vy were intended, 
the folly of them lies tin these who could be imposed upon by 
such chil: hisho ess. Inevery other respect, he displays through- 
out the work before us the qualities of a great captain, with 
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very little alloy, 9s far as appears to the reader, of -the baser, 

ts of his character. There is no reason to think that these 
oe been kept studiously out of view by General Odeleben ; 
but whether it be that the General saw him at too great a dis- 
tance to enable him to observe the real working of his mind, or 
that the field of battle and the movements of a campaign were 
calculated to develope only the brighter parts of his charac- 
ter, and to keep all that was disagreeable in it, in the shade, 
certain it is that we have here presented to us, a likeness of 
him that is in the highest degree flattering. General Odele- 
ben has caught the features of his face in the moment of its 
happiest expression; but one which, we apprehend, can by 
no means be taken as the genuine expression of his general 
countenance. ‘This we must collect from the whole tenor of 
his lile and actions, and not from his behaviour under this 
or that particular circumstance. No one ever doubted 
Buonaparte’s talents as a commander, it was as a statesman 
and politician that his conduct drew down upon him the con- 
temptand indignation of all wise and good men; and unless the 
reader is careful to remember this, he will certainly be mis- 
led rather than enlightened as to the real character of Na- 
poleon, from perusing this work of General Odeleben ; not 
that it contains any thing which we have reason to suppose un- 
true, but merely because half information is often more 
nearly allied to error than entire ignorance. 

But it is high time to leave off disserting, and present our 
readers with some extracts from the book itself. As General 
Odeleben does not attempt to give any connected account of 
the campaigns which form the subject of his work, but merely 
to relate a series of anecdotes and incidents in the order in 
which they occurred during the period of his being attached 
to the army under Buonaparte, it will not, of course, be ex- 
pected, that we should present our readers with an analysis of 
hishook ; all we can do, is to make a few extracts from it, so 
as to enable them to form some opinion as to the manner in 
Which it is written, and the sort of interest which it possesses, 

The following excerpta will afford the reader a lively idea 
of Buonaparte’s habits of life while in the ficld, and of the 
incessant bustle which he seems studiously to have kept up, 
Wherever he moved, or whatever he was doing; whether it 
Were affectation or not, it might be difficult to say; but we 
think it was infact very absurd. 


“ During a campaign, Napoleon never spared himself in mat- 
ters of business, but his restless disposition revylted at the idea of 
uniform o¢cupation, Nevertheless, he possessed over those who 
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surrounded him, and who seconded him in his overations, the great 
advantage of being busy when he chose, and of selecting moments 
of relaxation; while those whom he employed, being always sub. 
jected to his caprice, liable to be called on at every moment, day 
or night, were reduced to snatch as chance might allow them, 
few moments of repose.” PP. 194. 

Those who wrote from his dictating, especially the secreta- 
ries, were to be ready to answer all sorts of questions and proposi» 
tions, relative to military or political matters.” 195. 

“¢ Frequently, if he met a courier on the road, he would stop; 
and then cither Berthier or Caulincourt sat down upon the ground, 
to write what he dictated to be addressed to the commandants of 
different corps. ° Afterwards all the officers were despatched in 
various directions, so that at times scarcely any person was left 
near him. When he expected news from his generals, and it was 
presumed a battle might take place, he was extremely uneasy, 
{Te caused either one or several of those who were employ ed in his 
cabinet to be called up im the midde ef the night; * Call d’Albe; 
let every one awake!’ he would exclaim. ‘This always happened 
about ene or two o’clock A. M. for during the campaign he went 
to bed very early, that is to say at eight or nine, as soon as he had 
dined.” P. 196. 

He sometimes laboured during the whole night; Rustan 
brought him coffee, and he walked up and down his cabinet, which 
was well lighted, in a robe de chambre, having his head wrapped 
up in a perti-coloured silk handkerchief, which had the appearance 
of aturban. He talked and dictated incessantly. At these times 
his officers and generals received their orders; and when he had 
thus suffered the period for repose to elapse, towards break of 
day he took a bath to refresh himself. But this rately occurred. 
It was his general custom to labour till four in the morning, then, 
he slept, or at least ruminated for a couple of hours.”” P. 198. 

‘* Napoleon was not mounted as an emperor should have been ; 
he had some eight or nine herses for his own use, of which the best 
and handsomest was a bay of Arabian breed, with a black mane 
and tail. Many officers would have been ashamed to mount the 
others, which were small, without external appearance, but con- 
venient and sure footed; almost all stallions, with long tails. Be- 
sides the bay horse he had often with him two sorrel and two 
white *. As he was not a good horseman, all those who approached 
him mounted upon a mare, were obliged to be cautious that they 
were not thrown out of the saddle by the capers of his horse.” P. 
201. 


— — — ee ee ————— + — - — 


« * One of the latter, of which the King of Saxony bad made him a present, 
had fortunately returned from the Russian campaign, in 181°. The French 
bighly prized the horses which had survived that dreadful catastrophe, as there 
were but few im the army. ‘the title of a Moscow horse was the highest evio- 
gium which could be conferred an ove of those animals. The ‘ Moscow Aorses’ 
hore a creat price, The loss which the generals experienced in the above retreat 
was immense. 
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« He allowed his horse to proceed negligently, at a walk, or 
jog trot, and thus suffered himself to be carried on, absorbed in his 
reflections. His horse was accustomed to follow the two chasseurs,’ 
or orderly officers, who went.before. Napoleon was passionately 
fond of going across the fields, without letting any person know 
whither he. bent his course. The chasseurs of the guard were so 
accustomed to this habit, that by the first direction which he took, 
they became perfectly well acquainted with the place towards 
which he was going. He was so fond of bye-ways and paths, that 
finding himself, on several occasions, in craggy places, or imprac- 
ticable roads, he was obliged to alight: it was always a disagree- 
able thing to him to hear of difficulties or impossibilities —On ne peut 

as! © It cannot be done’ he would exclaim, with an ironical 
smile; and he seldom abandoned his intention till he was himself 
convinced of the impossibility of proceeding. When the way was 
marshy, or inconvenient, the grand equerry went forward some 
paces, to examine the way by which the Emperor was to follow. 
When he came to any place which had been rendered disagree- 
able or odious to him, on account of some loss, he passed it at a 
full gallop. I observed this particular circumstance, especially, 
during the retreat on Hainau, where the two battalions, under 
Ney, were annihilated; at Markersdorf, where Duroc was killed; 
at Reichenbach ; and later, at the place called the Saxon Cavalier, 
between Bischofswerda and Bautzen. At the Jatter place, a French 
convoy of ammunition, consisting of seventy carriages, (which was 
then of the greatest importance to the army) was surprised by the 
Cossacks, who blew them up. The ill-humour of Napoleon 
was easily perceived, when passing, the following day, by the same 
road, he heard the report of the officer, who brought him the par- 
ticulars of this unfortunate event. At sight of the first vestiges of 
the convoy, which he encountered at the outlet of the wood, he 
spurred his horse, and put him in a full gallop; in turning out of 
the road, a little dog, which took to barking at his horse, so enraged 
him, that he pulled out one of his pistols, and would have killed it. 
The pistol missed fire, and he threw it away in the height of his 
passion. Rustan ran, picked it up, and replaced it ; then all set off 
a at a gallop, and passed on in the most profound silence,’' 

. 202. 


The work before us abounds with descriptions of such lit- 
tle circumstances in the character of Napoleon, as we have 
just heen extracting; which although they throw but little 
light upon the more important features of his mind, convey ne- 
vertheless to the imagination a lively imaye of the man him- 
self. 

Considering Buonaparte in his military capacity only, no- 
thing seems more remarkable in him, than the power which 
he appears to have exercised over the minds of his soldiers, and 
ihe enthusiastical love of personal distinction which he excited 
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among them. A great variety of anecdotes occur in the 
work before us, shewing the factitious means to which he re- 
sorted for this purpose; of which the following extract contain- 
ing an account of one of his most favourite military ceremo- 
nies, will serve as a curious specimen. 


** It has more than once happened, that the words of Napoleon 
have produced the effect of magical influence on the soldiers; but 
of all the sounding spectacles of war, that of the distribution of 
the eagles made the greatest impression. Several new battalions 
had received their colours before they left France. ‘These colours 
were made in such a manner, that below the eagle, whch sur- 
mounted the top of the banner, there was another flag, resemblin 
the eurdon of the cavalry. The whole was covered with a leather 
case, which was never to be taken off hut when Buonaparte went 
in state to return the eagle to the battalion, Till then it remained, 
as it were, in store. The day being fixed for the solemnity, the 
Emperor appeared, accompanied by the whole of his staff, and 
placed himself before the centre of the regiment, which was formed 
i three close columns, their fronts facing to the centre ofa square, 
the fourth front was occupied by Napoleon's suite. All the off- 
cers of the regiment were assembled before him. He appeared, 
detached from his suite, dvessed in his plain green capoie, com- 
monly on his cream-coloured mare, his favourite charger in this 

campaign. He was the more cuasily distinguished by the simpli. 
city of his dress, as all those about him formed a contrast, by their 
brilli int blue uniforms, richly embroidered with gold *. 

‘ When the Prince of Wa; gram (as major-generai) and, in his 
etter the Duke of Vicenza, (Caulincourt) as first crand dig- 
nitary next to Berthier, hh: ar alighted, and caused the colour to be 
unfurled, which was carried in front of the assembled officers, all 
the drums of the regiments rolled until Berthier had taken the 
eagle, and placed himself before the line of officers, at a distance 
from the rest of the suite. The powerful and respected Berthier 
displayed on these occasions a venerable appearance. 

‘** Buonaparte raised his left hand towards the eagle, holding 
the reins in his right +. Then he delivered, for ex xample, the fol- 
lowing speech, in a clear solemn tone, but not very loud, which 
might be distinguished by the musical term, mezzo voce. 

“« Soldiers of the 26th regiment of light infantry, I intrust 
you with the French cagle—It will be your rallyin; z point—Y ou 
swear to abandon it but with life? You swear never to suffer am 


s* * Althouch etiquette required that on certain occasions none should appear 
betore Napoleon tn a great coat, or a cloak, no one about him was troubled cone 
cerning his dress curing the campaign, when the weather was bad, &c.” 

“+ Tle was often seen to commit this fault acainst the rules ot horsemanship. 
When he trotted or calloped bis horse, he commonly eld the reics in bis right 
hand, mecssantly shakine rt, letting the left hang vegligently dowa. 
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insult to France—you swear to prefer death to dishonour—You 
swear!’ He laid particular stress upon this last word, pronounced 
in a peculiar tone, and with great energy. This was the signal at 
which all the officers raised their swords ; and all the soldiers, filled 
with enthusiasm, exclaimed with common consent, in a loud voice, 
accompanied by the ordinary acclamations—“ We swear!” ‘Then 
Berthier committed the eagle to the regiment, and the columns 
forming a horse-shoe, separated at the moment Napoleon de- 
parted.” P. 184. 


Campaign in Saxony. 


It gives us a mean idea of human nature, or at least of the 
character of the French, to learn that such puerile excite- 
ments should be capable of producing any effect; but that 
was tor them to consider ; if they were to be pleased like chil- 
dren, Buonaparte was quite right in treating them as such. / 
However, we have no doubt, that he thought the matter 
just as fine and imposing as the commonest of his soldiery. 

‘There is one point on which we think this book of General 
Odeleben’s places the character of Buonaparte in a more fa- 
vourable light than we had been accustomed to view it. 
Every onehas heard of the bursts of passion to which he was 
subject ; and instances of it, in plenty, are recorded by Gene- 
ral Udeleben. On some occasions he even went so far, as to 
slap the faces of his generals. Nevertheless, it is clear, how- 
ever, both from the attachment which was felt towards him, 
by his personal staff, as well as from particular facts, that he 
was not, what is commonly called bad-tempered. ‘The fol- 


lowing scene is a proof that Buonaparte could command his 
passion. 


** The tone which the officers, and sometimes even the soldiers, 
assumed towards the head of the government, would have been in- 
decent in any other nation, but it was not so with the French, 
whose character is naturally vehement. An officer, whom Napo- 
leon had perhaps reproached with the failure of some enterprise, 
might be seen defending himself from his horse on the parade, in 
presence of an hundred persons, composed of generals and other 
officers, with a vivacity and gestures which occasioned some alarm 
on hisaccount. But Napoleon took no notice of these acts of pre- 
sumption, and remained silent. From his boundless impetuosity he 
often gave occasion even to his generals to answer him in a ver 
rude manner. He censured General Sebastiani, one day, by re- 
marking that his cavalry had done iess than General Lateur Mau- 
bourg’s which had taken, he said, so many cannon, colours, pri- 
soners, &c.; and he concluded by these strong expressions ; * F———. 
doas much as they ; you command a mob, not soldiers.’ 

* Sire, 1 do not command a mob,” replied Sebastiani, in a cool 
and firm manner, representing to him at the same time the state of his 
soldiers, and that in the midst of so many privations, they could not 
possibly do more. The Duke of Tarentwm supported him, and 
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both together succeeded in reducing the Emperor to silence ; while 
Caulincourt, to avoid the disgrace of the occurrence, begged 
all those who were present to depart. Then Napoleon, giving vent 
to his ill humour, censured, with the same violence, the command. 
ants of the regiments of Sebastiani’s division, which were filing of 
before him, and loaded the high deeds of Latour Mauburg’s cavalry 
with praises.”” P. 182. 


We extract the following passages as equally illustrative of 
the character of the chief and of the constitution of the armies 
which he commanded.' Itis clear, that the constant success 
of Buonaparte, and the implicit confidence which was placed 
in his genius, had introduced a sort of recklessness of the fe. 
ture into themiuds of his troops, which combined with an over- 
weening contempt for the enemy to whom they were op- 
posed, mainly contributed to the disasters with which the 
French armies were at length overwhelmed. 


“« The activity of an ever-restless spirit, whose supreme hap- 
piness alone consisted in the various alarms and continual occu- 
pations of war, set aside all idea of regularity and stated times of 
employment. Every thing at head-quarters was done on a sudden, 
yet each individual was obliged to be ready instantly to fulfil his 
task, Unexpected intervals of repose, and periods of departure, 
changes of appointed hours, and often of routes and halting- places, 
succeeded each other perpetually. Even when the grand equerry 
had received some intimation of departure, its execution, perhaps, 
took place very late, and every other person was lost in vain con- 
jecture of what would happen. He who addressed himself to 
wnother for information received no other answer than a shrug of 
the shoulders, followed by ‘I do not know!’ The matters of 
business, re apones and couriers, which arrived, were the standards 
by which Napoleon distributed his time. It was formerly errone- 
ously conceived, that he made others labour in his room; on the 
contrary, in all operations the principal plan emanated from him. 
Berthier might, perhaps, venture to make some observations, but 
he was seldom charged with any thing, except the final execution 
of the orders of his chief. The march was frequently delayed 
some hours; even half a day, and to the last word which Napoleon 
dictated in his cabinet, was attached the sudden order, * The car- 
riage—To horse!’ Then all those who were to follow him put 
themselves in motion as if they had been struck with an electric 
stroke. Nor did they till that moment know, what road they were 
to take. The grand equerry, or if he were otherwise engaged, an 
equerry, rode on horseback at the right hand side of the carriage. 
General Guyot, or some officer who came next tohim in rank, was 
on the left, with the adjutants on duty, equerries, orderly officers, 
pages, and the chargers for Napoleon and Berthier. Rustan, the 
chasseur du portefeulie, and another mounted attendant, under 

is 
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the orders of Caulincourt, followed close to the carriage of the 
Emperor. Ail this train was succeeded by twenty-four light horse, 
under the command of an officer. These arrangements, established 
once for all, were strict, and observed on every eccasion with the 
greatest exactness. All officers who belonged to the suite, er 
might join it, dared not presume to go before the escort; those of 
elevated rank alone, had the privilege of approaching the sides of 
the carriage, or following immediately behind it. Thus they hur- 
ried on like a tempest, day or night, ata full trot, travelling many 
leagues; and he who was obliged to follow this whirlwind durin 

the night, found himself very uncomfortable. Where the road 
happened to be narrow, they ran, as it were, one over the other, 
with brutal impetuosity. ‘Those who were the least inconvenienced, 
were the two orderly officers, who rode before thé carriage, and 
the two chasseurs, who were still farther on in front, All the rest 
ran the risk of breaking their necks, or their limbs: for the ser- 
vants, who led Napoleon’s horses, considered themselves as the 
head of the train; the chasseur du porte.feuille, the orderly officers, 
and the pages, were not a whit more modest. In fact, every one 
became of importance who was called for by the Emperor, and all 
his retinue pressed forward, hurried on, ran one over the other, in 
the midst of heat, dust, fog, or the darkness of the night. When 
Napoleon stopped, his saddle horses were to do the same; and four 
chasseurs in the front of the escort alighted, fixed the bayonets to 


the muzzles of their carbines, presented arms, and formed the cor- 
ners of a square about him.’ P. 172. 


The great forte of Buonaparte seems to have been the ex- 
traordinary precision with which he was able to manoeuvre 
large masses of troops. This quality was in him most re- 
markable, in the calculation of the general movements of his 
armies, with-respect to the grand operations of the campaign. 
But, though he was perhaps less skilful in the combination 
of his operations in the field of battle, yet even here it is 
manifest that the larger the forces with which he had to 
contend, and which he employed, the more striking was his 
superiority. The following extract contains some particulars 
that are indicative of the prodigious talents for war with 
Which he was gilted—we say was, for the mind already is 
accustomed to think of him, as of one who has ceased 
to exist. . 


“ Napoleon walked up and down, either alone, absorbed in 
thought, or conversing with Berthier, awaiting perhaps the sound 
of cannon or other signals, from his generals. When he began 
to be weary, he took snuff, or amused himself with kicking the 
pebbles about with his foot, or pushing the wood towards the fire. 
He could not rest a moment without doing something. : 

“ Napoleon had attained the extraordinary faculty of judging 
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of the state of things, at decisive moments, even in the midst of 
the smoke and fire of the artillery, Of course, he only knew 
where the attack made by his troops should produce some change, 
and when that took place, he was sure his orders had been execut- 
ed. He gave proofs of the particular talent mentioned, in the 
engagements which followed the battle of Lutzen, in that of Baut- 
zen, or Wurchsen, when Ney arrived, and on several other occa- 
sions. He was never deceived when he gave an opinion respecting 
the distance, of the approach of the enemy’s fire. He remarked 
each movement, and perceived the strength of the enemy and his 
manceuvres, either in flank or in rear, much quicker and better 
than his generals. He proved this at Lutzen, at Dresden, and on 
every occasion when the affair was within the limits of his view, 
He had nothing to do but to take a glance, assisted by his tele- 
scope, in order to conceive, with extraordinary rapidity, the posi- 
tion and strength of awhole army. In this manner, being on the 
heights, he computed the number of entire corps consisting of 
fifty or sixty thousand men, according to the space of ground they 
occupied, and their position *. He was often obliged to trust to 
himself and his talents more than to the co-operation of his gene- 
rals; for in this campaign two principal things were wanting, in- 
telligence from good sources, and a more considerable body of 
experienced cavalry. The superiority of the Allies in light troops, 
who took possession of all the neglected or unoccupied intervals, 
—_ it impossible for Napoleon to obtain certain intelligence.” 
o 177. 


*“ Another equally deplorable circumstance was, the almost 
entire abandonment of the ordinary duties; that of the light 
cavalry, of sentinels, patroles, &c. &c. were neglected by the 
troops in an unpardonable manner. Every confidence was placed 
in the genius of Bonaparte, for the direction of the most important 
operations, but the detail, on which he had no influence, was to- 
tally disregarded.”’ P. 179. 


“ It was an established custom, when Napoleon came up with 





* « Napoleon said one day to Berthier, with an indifferent air, * All that I see 
are two corps of about sixty thousand men; they will take more than a day to 
form a junction and attack.’ It had probably been observed to him that he 
might expect an attack from the side of Bohemia. He had, besides, the faculty 
of ascertaining his position rapidly, like a skilful engineer, according to the 
angles and triangles formed by distant points and ebjcets. He figured to him- 
self the situation and all the localities of the country. He was accustomed to 
place himself once only in the open air, conformably with the points of the com- 
pass and the map, and afterwards proceeding onward, he knew every object from 
the idea he had at first formed to himself, as well as if he had been born in Ue 
country. Bat it is true he judged of the greater part of the movemenis on 4 
grand scale; and, without making allowance for unknown difficulties, gave 
orders for operations which, being executed to the letter by his generals, Cost 
great sacnilices of men.”’ 
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his guard on the march, that it should form to the front, or in 
column, then all the bands played till the imperial train had passed, 
as they also did when the guard halted during the march. But 
the rest of the infantry disturbed themselves very little about him. 
Musicians became scarce, since the greater part of them had been 
buried in the snows of Russia. While the armies were advancing, 
the different kinds of force, artillery, cavalry, infantry, pressed on 
to pass each other. This irregularity and carelessness, which had 
crept into the French army, was the occasion of their entire ruin 
on their retreat. Napoleon often found himself obliged to clear a 
way for himself and his suite, through the midst of that mass of 
men; and the poor foot soldiers were trampled on by the guard 
behind. Conceive the disorder which an imperial suite must pro- 
duce, with all its officers, domestics, and led horses, passing 
through a column of infantry. The French troops were used to 
this confusion by their generals and other superior officers, who all 
marched nearly in the same manner, and whose delayed departure 
must necessarily produce similar confusion. What a difference 
between these marches and those of the armies belonging to the 
other powers, who were obliged to march man by man, without a 
single person daring to pass through acolumn.” P. 188. 


There are in the work beforeus a great variety of anec- 
dotes and descriptions of the marshals and different persons 
who attended immediately about the person of the Emperor, 
either as ministers of state or part of his staff, which are ex- 
ceedingly entertaining; but we are obliged to satisfy our- 
selves with recommending the book itself to our readers, as 
one every way worthy both of the trouble and expence of 
procuring. ‘The present volumes are a translation ofa trans- 
lation, few of our readers are probably able to read it in the 
original, but we think that even those who read French only, 
will probably do well to procure it in that language; for we 
ean say but little in favour of the English translation, which is, 
so far as the translator is concerned, but a poor performance. 


Art. X. Private Correspondence of David Hume with 
several distinguished Persons, between the Years 1761 and 
1776. Now first published from the Originals. Ato. 
pp. 300. 11. 11s. 6d. Colburn. 1820. ; 


THE editor or publisher, or be it who it may, to whom the 
public are indebted for this work, is not likely, we think, to re- 
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ceive any thanks from Mr. Hume's admirers, forhaving dragged 
from the obscurity in which they were buried, the materials 
which compose this volume. A collection of letters less en- 
tertaining in the way of anecdote, certainly never issued from 
the press ; and viewing them as specimens of epistolary com- 
position, they are by no means calculated to raise the repu- 
tation of Hume, taking it even at its lowest estimate. We 
therefore warn our readers not to take their opinion of the 
value of this publication, from the terms in which it is spoken 
of, by the not very profound person who has been employed to 
write the introduction. We are there told that the letters 
‘* comprize a period of sixteen years,” and that they refer 
** to one of the most interesting periods of the last century ;” 
moreover, 


“ The editor thinks himself peculiarly fortunate, in having re- 
covered these letters, at a period when the manners of the French 
before the revolution are not yet forgotten. Every free and im- 
partial delineation of them, as it is confirmed by witnesses, whose 
evidence gains respect from their years, is a valuable accession, 
which will enable some future Hume to throw a philosophical light 
upon the violent agitations that succeeded such gentle and refined 
manners.” P. vi, 


Now, although it is rather a large way of talking, to speak 
of thirty or forty letters, ‘as comprising a period of six- 
teen years,” yet it is most undoubtedly true that these let- 
ters were all written during the interval between 1761 to 
1776. In like manner we have no objection to admit that 
the period which they comprize or which comprizes them, 
was a very interesting period ; and that every free and im- 
partial delineation of its manners, as it is confirmed by eye- 
witnesses, whose evidence gains respect from their years, 
is a valuable accession. As a general remark, this last po-, 
sition is undeniable ; but as applied to the particular case + 
fore us, we cannot but think that Cobbett might with equal in- 
genuity have pretended, that he had brought home from Ame- 
rica the bones of ‘Tom Paine, and put them in a box, in order 
to illustrate the manners which prevailed during the period of 
the French revolution ;—so little light, do the ‘‘ dry bones” 
(to use no very violent metaphor) which the editor has here 
collected of David Hume, throw upon any subject what- 
ever, except, indeed, it be upon the infirmities to which the 
owner of them was liable. For, to speak truth, it is not 
enough to say of these letters, that they contain not a sin- 
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gle fact or remark of any kind worth preserving; they ere 
positively disereditable to Hume; and tend to place his 
character in a very fvolish light. As to that part of the cor- 
respondence which relates to the quarrel between him and 
Rousseau—and a correspondence more truly absurd is not 
to be found in the annals of modern philosophy—whatever 
interest it may possess is superseded by the circumstance, 
that it has all been in print before, and is introduced here, 
merely for the purpose of _—" up avolume. Our ingeni- 
ous editor, indeed, speaks of the letters as illustrating Hume's 
private character ; and talks of “ the playfulness of his dis- 
position ;” all which, as we before said, may be very true when 
put in the equivocal way of a general remark; but as to 
any ‘playfulness of disposition” that is contained in this cor- 
respondence of his with Madame de Boufflers, we confess 
that we should almost as soon have expected to hear him talk 
ing of the piety and pure morality which it inculcates. 

Che Countess de Boufflers-Rouvrel, to whom nearly all 
the letters contained in the volume are addressed, was mis- 
tress of the Prince de Conti, and at the head of that literary 
coterie in Paris, in which Jean Jaques Rousseau, was the 
established idol; and the anonymous editor, in the true tone 
of philosophical charity, gently intimates, that this lady, 
“who formed a very intimate connection with the Prince 
de Conti,” is not to be confounded with another lady of the 
same patronymic, ‘* who enjoyed the tender regard of Stanis- 
laus, King of Poland, and Duke of Lorraine.” Considering 
the similarity of their names, and the equal similarity of their 
circumstances, in that other point which is here so delicately 
paraphrased, the admonition was not superfluous, 

The letters, as we before said, are so totally uninteresting, 
considered as specimens of epistolary composition, and at the 
same time are so thoroughly devoid of any thing like subject 
matter, that it would be waste of time to extract any one of 
them entire; we think, however, that our readers will be gra- 
tified by the perusal of a sample or two of particular passages, 
The following shew that Hume was above demeaning himself 
by flattery, even when writing to the mistress of a prince of 
the blood royal of France. 


“ But, madam, what new wonder is this which your letter pre- 
sents to me? I not only find a Lady, who, in the bloom of beauty and 
height of reputation, can withdraw herself from the pleasures of a 
gay court, and find leisure to cultivate the sciences; but deigns 
to support a correspondence ar man of letters in a remote 
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country, and to reward his labours by a suffrage the most agreeable 
of all others, to a man who has any spark of generous sentiments 
or taste for true glory. Besides these unusual circumstances, | 
find a lady, who, without any other advantages than her own talents, 
has made herself mistress of a language commonly esteemed very dif- 
ficult to strangers, and possesses it to such & degree as might five 
jealousy to us who have maie it the business of our lives to acquire 
and cultivate it, 

I cannot but congratulate my country on this incident, which 


marks the progress made by its literature and reputation in foreign 
countries,”” P. 7. 


The following is in a still higher strain of delicate compli- 
ment, and couched m the genuine pastoral style. 


“ We live ina kind of solitude and retirement at Compiegne ; 
at least I do, who, having nothing but a few general acquaintance 
at court, and not caring to make more, have given myself up al- 
most entirely to study and retreat. You cannot imagine, madam, 
with what pleasure I return as it were to my natural element, and 
what satisfaction L enjoy in reading and musing, and sauntering, 
amid the agreeable scenes that surround me. But yes, you can 
easily enough imagine it; you have yourself formed the same re- 
solution: you are determined this summer to tie the broken thread 
of your studies and literary amusements. If you have been so 
happy as to execute your purpose, you are almost in the same 
state as myself, and are at present wandering along the banks of 
the same beautiful river , perhaps with the same books in your 
hand, asa Racine, | suppose, or a Virgil, and despise all other plea- 
sure and amusement. Alas! why am I not so near you, that I 


could see you for half an hour a day, and confer with you on these 
subjects.” P. 84. 


The next extract will shew, that our philosopher could 
not only make court to this great lady, but even make love 
to her, notwithstanding the mature age at which he was then 
arrived. 


“ Common sense requires that I should keep at a distance from 
all attachments that can imply passion. But it must surely be the 
height of folly, to lay myself at the mercy of a person whose situa- 
tion seems calculated to inspire doubt, and who, being so little 
at her own disposal, could not be able, even if willing, to seek 
such remedies as might appease that tormenting sentiment. 

“ Should I meet with one, in any future time, (for to be sure I 
know of none such at present) who was endowed with and 
charms beyond all expression, whose character and saleeneniian 
were equally an object of esteem, as her person was of tenderness ; 
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I ought to fly her company, to avoid all connexion with her, éven 
such as might bear the name of friendship; and to endeavour to 
forget her as soon as possible. I know not if it would be prudent 
even to bid her adieu: surely, it would be highly imprudent to 
receive from her any testimonies of friendship and regard. But 
who, in that situation, could have resolution to reject them? Who: 
would not drink up the poison with joy and satisfaction?” P. 86, 


Who will doubt the sincerity of his passion, when they 


have read the following pathetic passage further on in the 
same letter. 


“ If there are any obstacles to your happiness, I should wish they 
were of a nature that could be jomaned | and that they admitted 
of some other remedy than the one you sometimes mention, on 
which [I connot think without terror. IT feel the reflection this 
instant, as the stroke of a poniard at my heart; and the tear at 
present starts in my eye when it recurs to me. Is it necessary 


that my sympathy too should furnish you with arms against me ?”’— 
P, 88, 


Tn another letter he asks Madame de Boufllers, to drive 
from her thoughts her trop aimable prince, and to fly with 
her faithful philosophe to the end of the world. 


“ A friend of mine, who has been long settled in Smyrna, re. 
turns thither next spring, and urges me to take the journey along 
with him. What do you think of the project? The idea of it is 
not altogether extravagant. Might we not settle in some Greek 
island, and breathe the air of Homer, or Sappho, or Anacreon, in 
tranquillity and great opulence ?”’ P. 172, 


We shall now present our philosophical historian in a 
new character. The liveliness and naiveté of the follow- 
ing letter will remind the reader very strongly of Mad. 
de Sevigni; for the style of it is something better than that 
of a mere ordinary maid of honour. It is delightful to ob- 
serve how naturally and gracefully Hame was able,to assume 
the tone and dress of those with whom he lived at Paris. 
Dr. Johnson, or Locke, or Lord Clarendon, woald no more 
have lowered themselves to write such a letter as we are now 
about to extract, than they would have walked through the 
streets with curl-papers in their hair and fans in their hands, 


*€ DAVID HUME, TO THE COUNTESS DE BOUFFLERS. 


‘“* Paris, 15th May, 1764. 
“ T shall not tell you, madam, whether or not I regret very 
much your absence, or feel a great blank on account of my not 
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cone men Se Se to vega sat 205 wir in this matter as 
ou please: what I can say wi nothing ; you may j 
cada es evidence before you: he afraid that, = I sit sn 
present to write to you without any subject, you will conjecture 
that I think of you often, and that the pleasure of your society, 
(shall I say, of your friendship?) is not easily made up by other 
connexions or conversation. : 
** But I write to you not so entirely without a subject as you may 
perhaps imagine. I must inform you, Madam, not in the style of a 
petit ministre, as you used to call me sometimes, but in that of a 
man who lives in the grand monde, that the journey to St. Hubert 
is fixed for this evening, and all the ladies named by the king, who 
are to attend him on this critical occasion. Try your sagacity to 
= them, and I shall name them afterwards; they are four; 
adame de Mirepoix, Madame de Grammont, D’ Aiguilly, and 
De Chateau Renaut. The two last are not supposed to be of any 
consequence, and Madame de Chateau-Renaut has declined the 
journey on account of her health. What glory for you, and by 
consequence for me, if this piece of important intelligence reaches 
your hands before it comes to those of the French ambassador in 
Holland! ‘There was an idle story spread about in Paris before you 
left it, and I suppose that you have before-hand known the falsi 
of it—it was, that Madame de Mirepoix had wrote to the king, of- 
fering graciously to occupy the apartment, and consequently to ac- 
cept of the credit of the deceased favourite, and that his majesty 
was very much offended with the proposal. An old courier, well 
informed (for I must talk mysteriously) told me to-day the foundation 
of this rumour, which, he said, he knew as certainly as if he had 
been present at tlie whole transaction. The lady wrote a letter to 
the king, without mentioning a word of the matter, either to her 
brother or sister-in-law, or any soul living. This letter contained, 
first a condolence for their loss of a common friend; secondly, as-, 
surances of attachment both from duty and inclination; thirdly, 
(but I know not if it was divided so regularly like a sermon) 
some regret that her age would thenceforth deprive her of the plea- 
sure which she had always felt of paying her court to his majesty : 
she begged at the same time, thatif in any future time she had any 
application to make, not in her own behalf, for she neither expected 
nor desired any thing, but in behalf of her friends, she might be 
allowed to address herself immediately to his majesty, without hav- 


ing recourse to any of his ministers. 


** Next day the king said tothe Prince de Beauveau, who was in 
waiting, Here is an answer to the maréchale ; pray deliver it to her. 
The prince, not looking at the address, replied, Is it to the Maré- 
chale de Luxembourg, Sir? No, replied the king, to your sister. He 
accordingly carried it to her, not without expressing some marks of 
surprise at this secret transactioy. The lady immediately told him 
that he should know the wholéof the matter. She read to hima 

9 
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eopy of her own letter, and then the king’s before him. It 
contained, after a proper return of the compliments, an expression 
of the pleasure which he always reaped from her company ; and he 

himself at the same time to the notion, that het age would 
thenceforth deprive him of that satisfaction: but as to the other 
point, he kept a profound silence, which, | suppose, does not im. 
ply consent. For silence has that — y where a gentle- 
man addresses himself to a lady. But, madame, I have another 
circumstance more interesting to inform you of: I mean, a circum- 
stance more interesting to me and your friends in-Paris. Iam 
just now told, that Lord Holderness has bespoke two dinners at 
the Hotel de Brancas, one on the 15th, and the other on the 16th 
of June. This is such a base piece of treachery, so contrary to all 
good faith, to all compact and agreement by which we delivered 
you into his hands, that I cannot exclaim sufficiently against it. Ie 
such a precious trust to be dallied with in this manner? Are days 
or even hours and minutes of no consequence in these matters? 
What may be dreaded from a man, who can sport with the most sa. 
cred ties, by which a person of honour can be bound? In short, 
madam, I suspect no less than an enlévement in the case. My only 
comfort is, that, as both France and England are so deeply inter- 
ested to wrest his prey from him, he will find protection no where 
but among the Turks or Tartars; and these are too distant to he of 
any service to him. Be only assured, dear madam, and with the 
greatest seriousness, though at the end of a foolish letter, that were 
he to carry you further, my wishes for your welfare would still fol. 
low you, and that nothing can diminish, and scarce augment, my 
respectful attachment towards you.” P. 79. 


The next extract will shew that our philosopher was wil- . 
ling to adapt himself to the taste of his fair and frail corres- 
pondent, not merely in matters of a lighter nature, but even 
in those of morality. During the life of her husband, Mad. 
de Boufflers lived with the Prince de Conti, without feelin 
any reproach from her conscience; but as soon as he died, 
her honour was concerned, it seems, to live no longer with 
him, except as his wife. For by this event, as Hume tells 
us ‘“‘ her former state was rendered less honourable than be- 
fore ;” but we shall extract the whole passage for the reader's 
edification. What freedom from prejudice, what enlight- 
eved liberality, does this modern sage display ! Our Prayer- 
books tell us, that ‘‘ marriage is an honourable state, insti- 
tuted of God in the days of man’s invocency.” But the days 
of man’s philosophy are now come upon us; and now we 
learn that it is adultery which is to be considered as the truly 


** honourable state.” 
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[am fully sensible of the regard, the sacred regard, due toa 
long and sincere attachment, which passing from love to friendship, 
lost nothing of its warmth, and acquired only the additional merit 
of reason and constancy. This regard, I own, is really honourable 
and virtuous; and may safely be opposed to the maxims of an 
imaginary honour, which depending upon modes and prejudices, 
will always be ee by great minds as a secondary considere- 
tion, I shall add, what your modesty would not allow you to sur- 
mise, or even perhaps to think, that an extraordinary step, taken 
in favour of extraordinary merit, will always justify itself; and will 
appear but an ordinary tribute. Allow me to do vou this justice 
in your present melancholy situation. I know | am exempt from 
deinerp I believe I am exempt from partiality. The zeal and 
fervour which move me, are the effects, not the causes of my judg- 
ment. 

« But, my dear friend, the consideration, which is the most in 
teresting, the most affecting, the most alarming, is the immediate 
danger of your health and life, from the violent situation into 
which fortane has now thrown you. You continued long to live, with 
tolerable tranquillity, though exposed te many vexations, in @ 
state, little befitting your worth and merit; and you still comforted 
yourself by reflecting that you could net change it without with 
drawing from a friendship dearer to you than “life i itself, You still 
could ener yourself, that the person, for whose sake you made 
this sacrifice, Xf he had it in his power, would, at any price, repair 
your honour, and fortify his connexions with you. The unexpeet> 
ed death of M. de Boufflers has put an end, to these illusions, It 
has at once brought you within reach of honour and felicity : and 
has thrown a poison on your former state, by rendering it still 
less honourable than before. 

« You cannot say, madam, that I do not feel, and with the most 
pungent sensation, the cruelty of your situation. Iam sensible too 
that time will scarcely bring any remedy to this evil. 

« The loss of a friend, of a dignity, of fortune, admits of conso- 


lation, if not from reason, at least from oblivion; and these sor 
rows are not eternal.’ P. 116. 


In the extracts which we have made above, our readers 
are not to meen that we have presented them only with the 
incidental follies of the publication before us. We can as- 
sure them that not only do they afford an exact and just spe- 
cimen of the general taste and character of these letters, but 
moreover, the only passages which gave us the slightest 
amusement; for amused we certainly were at seeing a writer, 
for whose character we entertain such very qualified 
justifying so completely our opinion, by the little respect 
which he appears to have entertained for himself. 

We before mentioned, that the volume contains a full ac- 
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count of Home's connéxion and quarrel with Roussead. 
This part of the book has been often in print before, but it 
ig some time since we tead it, and we found that we could 
still derive entertainment fromit. The following letter we 
do not remember to have seen in print; the anecdote in 
which Rousseau is found consulting Mademoiselle le Vasseur, 
whether he showld go and give a constitation to the Corsi- 
cans, and declining the invitation, in consequence of her 
disapprobation, is an incident worthy the annals of modern 
philosophy. Mademoiselle le Vasseur was a plain, stupid, 
vulgar, ignofaat, and wicked woman, who had nine children 
by Roussean, all of whom, as soon as born, were put inte 
haskets and left at the door of the French Foundling Hospi- 
tal ‘To think that this woman should have deprived the 
world of the constitation with which our ‘‘ virtuous,” ‘ ami- 
able,” ‘ mild,” ‘* modest,” “‘ gentle,” “ affectionate,” ‘* dis- 


interested,” philosopher would otherwise have blessed man- 
kind, is sad indeed ! 


“* You have sometimes, dear Madam, been embarrassed be- 
tween opposite opinions, with regard to the personal character of 
M. Rousseau: his enemies have sometimes made you doubt of his 
sincerity: and you have been pleased to ask my opinion on thie 
head. After having lived so long with him, and seen him in a vas 
riety of lights, | am now better enabled to judge; and I declare 
to you, that I have never known a man more amiable and more 
virtuous than he appears to me: he is mild, gentle, modest, affeo- 
tionate, disinterested ; and, above all, endowed with a sensibility 
of heart in a supreme degree. Were I to seek for his faults, I 
should say, that they consisted in a little hasty impatience, which, 
as | am told, inclines him sometimes to say disobliging things to 
people that trouble him; he is also too delicate in the commerce 
of life: he is apt to entertain groundless suspicions of his best 
friends; and his lively imagination, working n them, fei 
chimeras, and pushes him to great extremes. I have seen no in. 
stances of this disposition ; but I cannot otherwise account for the 
violent animosities which have arisen between him and several men 
of merit, with whom he was once intimately connected : and some 
who love him much have told me, that it is difficult to live much 
with him, and preserve his friendship; but for my part, I think I 
could pass all my life in his company, without any danger of our 
quarrelling. 

_ There is one circumstance, that renders him very amiable, 
and may serve to abate the envy arising from his superior parts ; 
which is, that he is endowed with a singular simplicity of manners, 
and is, indeed, a perfect child im the ordinary occurrences of life. 
This quality, joined to his great sensibility of heart, makes hin 
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be easily governed by those who live with him; and his maid, 
particular, has an uncontrouled authority over him. Shall I give 
mendhy> instance? He showed me the letter which he had received 
the Corsicans, in which he is invited to come among them, 
to frame them a body of laws, and to be the Solon or L 
of this new commonwealth. He told me that he had once in 
to comply with this invitation, but, on consulting Mademoiselle te 
Vasseur, he found she did not approve of the joutney; wpon 
which he laid aside all thoughts of it. His dog also has = in- 
fluence with him; of which I shall give you an instance may 
amuse you. Soon after our arrival, fdwy on him to go to 
the eRe and see Garrick, Mrs, Garrick gave him her box, 
hich is much concealed from the audience, but opposite to that 
of the King and Queen; and their Majesties were privately in. 
formed, that they might there expect to see M. Rousseau. When 
the hour came, he told me, that he had cha his resolution, and 
would not go: for—what shall I do with Sultan? That is the 
name of his dog. You must leave him behind, said I. But the 
first person, replied he, who opens the door, Sultan will run into 
the streets in search of me, and will be lost. You must then, 
said I, lock him up in your room, and put the key in your pocket, 
This was accordingly done: but as he went down stairs, t wag 
howled and made a noise; his master turned back, and said he 
not resolution to leave him in that condition ; but I caught him in 
my arms and told him, that Mrs. Garrick had dismissed another 
company in order to make room for him; that the al and 
Queen were expecting to see him; and without a 
reason than Sultan’s impatience, it would be ridiculous to disap- 
point them. Partly by these reasons and partly by force, I en. 
gaged him to proceed. The King and Queen looked more at bim 
than at the players.” P. 142. 


The next extract contains an anecdote of our modern So- 
erates, as he has been called, which we have seen before; 
bat it will bear repetition. 


** | shall tell you a very singular story of him, which proves 
his extreme sensibility and good heart. Mr. Davenport had 
thought of a contrivance to save him part of the expenses of his 
journey. He hired a chaise, and told him that it was a retour 
chaise, which would only cost a trifle. He succeeded at first; 
but M. Rousseau, the evening before his aa hah began to en- 
tertain suspicions from some circumstances which had escaped Mr. 
Davenport's attention. He complained to me grievously of the 
trick, and said that, though he was poor, he chose rather to con- 
form himself to his circumstances, than live like a beggar upon 
alms ; and such pretended favours were real injuries. I 
that 1 was ignorant of the matter, but should inform myself of 
Mr. Davenport. No, cried he, no; if this be a contrivance, you 
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are not ignorant of it: it has not been executed without your con- 
nivance and consent ; but nothing could possibly be more disagree- 
able to me. Upon which he sate down in a very sullen humour; 
and all attempts which I could make to revive the conversation 
avd turn it on other subjects, were in vain. After near an hour, 
he tose up, and walked a little about the room. Judge of my 
surprize when, all of a sudden, he sat down upon my knee, threw 
his arms about my neck, kissed me with the greatest ardour, and 
bedewed all m face with tears! Ah, my dear friend, exclaimed 
he, is it posible you can ever forgive my folly?’ P. 150, 


Our readers will wonder perhaps how our Scottish phi- 
losopher conducted himself upon so extraordinary an emer. 
gency; he shall speak for himself. 


 Thope, dear Madam, that you have not so bad an opinion of 
me as not to think I was extremely affected with this scene. I 
confess that my tears flowed as plentifully as his; and that I em. 
braced him with no less cordiality.” P. 151. 


It is hardly possible to conceive a picture more exqui- 
sitely ridiculous. Rousseau was confessedly a madman ; but 
that a man like Hume, of between fifty and sixty, of a grave 
character, and remarkably free from passion and sensibility, 
as it is called, should have allowed himself to have been 
dandled and kissed in this manner, and even have shed a 
=. shower of tears upon the occasion, almost passes 
wlief. To think too, that Hume instead of blushing in his 
cooler moments, at permitting himself to be made stich a 
fool of, should have sent to Paris, evidently with great com- 
placency, an account of this disgusting scene ! 

We shall now conclude our notice of these letters, for 
which we are indebted, probably, to mere bookselling spe- 
culation. We are, however, grateful for the publication. 
We cannot recommend the book to our readers, because it 
is utterly worthless, considered asa book. But itis valuablo 
asa record. When a writer places himself above the produ 
dices of the best part of society, it is instructive to know that 
le likewise adopts the principles of the worst part of it. The 
worst enemy of Hume, had he wished to turn his character 
into ridicule, could not have chosen a more effectual plan, 
than is afforded by the contents of this volume. The editor, 
however, has varteribed his task, in sober sadness ; and really 
appears to think that he has added another wreath to the 


brow of his author. But editors ure not proverbial for 
wisdom. 
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